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“GOING HOME.” 
GOING home —the blithe birds singing 
Soft from every bank and spray, 
Faint winds to the uplands winging 
Incense from the new-mown hay ; 
O’er her brow the year’s first roses, 
In her heart Love’s first delight ; 
Going home as sunset closes — 
Good-night, pretty one, good-night ! 


Going home —the dark clouds frowning, 
Naught around but ceaseless din, 
Even Pity’s accents drowning 
In the world of tears and sin ; 
On her brow no longer gladness, 
In her heart Care’s hopeless blight ; 
Going home co shade and sadness — 
Good-night, weary one, good-night ! 


Going home — the stars awaking, 
Calm above the city’s roar, 
Tidings unto worn hearts breaking, 
Of repose forevermore ; 
On her brow retreating sorrow, 
In her heart returning light ; 
Going home till Joy’s good-morrow — 
Good-night, happy one, good-night ! 
Temple Bar, WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


DOLLY. 


DEAx little Dolly, pink and white, 

Plays with her kitten from morn till night. 
Over and under the chairs it steals, 

Wars with a handkerchief, runs with reels, 
Purrs as she fondles its plumy hair— 
Never was seen such a pretty pair. 


Dear little Doll, you’re a woman grown : 
(Listen, and let your kitten alone), 
What you are, how you come to be — 
That is the puzzle that puzzles me. 


Hair the color of blossomed lime 

Matches blue eyes like rhyme and rhyme. 

Pink little bad of a mouth —’ tis choice 

For such a sweet little fluty voice : 

These are appropriate, I'l] allow ; 

Then, why should you have that classic 
brow ? 

Delicate feet for tripping toes — 

But how do you come by a Roman nose ? 

That profile for a fay like you ! 

Had Lucretia a kitten too ? 


How shall I best express your sweetness ? 
How shall I render its incompleteness ? 
What comparison must I fetch ? 

Shall I say, You are just a sketch ? 








“ Going Home,” ete. 


Only a sketch. To spoil were crime. 
Who shall finish it? Love? or Time ? 


Time, my dear, is a painter Dutch, 

Owns a very laborious touch, 

Very minute effects he tries, 

With a deal of drawing about the eyes. 
Not one touch of his work he’ll slur, 

And never misses the character. 

But he works so slowly that all the bloom 
Dies off a peach in his painting-room. 


Love belongs to a different school, 
Works regardless of every rule ; 

But let his critics say what they list, 
Love is a grand impressionist : 
Handles the sketch and hour by hour 
Glows the canvas with growing power. 
The picture’s finished within a day, — 
No sooner finished than given away. 


Only, Dolly, when all is told, 

And the picture mounted (in black or gold), 

When all are praising the flawless face 

And quaint precision of dainty grace, 

Shall I wish — when wishing is all in vain — 

To see the sweet little sketch again ? 
Spectator. S. L. Gwynn. 


From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with 
thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of 
Gray. 
It fluttered here and there, nor swept in 
vain 
The dusty haunts where futile echoes 
dwell, — 
Then, in a cadence soft as summer rain, 
And sad from Auburn voiceless, drooped 
and fell. 


It drooped and fell, and one ’neath northern 
skies, 
With southern heart, 
father’s field, 
Found Poesy a-dying, bade her rise 
And touch quick nature’s hem and go 
forth healed. 


who tilled his 


On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s con- 
quering share 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew, 
And o’er the formal garden’s trim parterre 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow 


drew. 
Spectator. 
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The Private Life of the 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
FLORENTINES. 

Ir is not easy to form an idea of what 
the city of Florence was like in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. To 
those who look down on her from one 
of those heights that form so beautiful a 
crown around her ramparts, and which 
to-day are covered with innumerable 
gardens gay with flowers, but which 
then were dark with densely foliaged 
trees, bushes, and jungles, she would 
have appeared a gloomy mass of battle- 
mented towers, encompassed by walls 
and bulwarks. The public buildings 
that we admire to-day, the graceful cu- 
polas of the churches, the bell-towers 
whose voices repeat the heart-beats of a 
nation, did not yet stand out against a 
background of deep-blue sky like the 
huge masts of a mighty vessel. The 
third cincture of walls that enclosed the 
city, whose demolition our own day has 
witnessed, was not yet completed, and 
Arno flowed where now stands the 
Piazza di Santa Croce, issuing from the 
Ponte a Rubaconte and the Castle of 
Altafronte. This was in the early times 
of the fourteenth century, when the 
little Church of Santa Reparata was 
still extant, and the very name of Santa 
Maria del Fiore was unknown. In the 
place where later stood the loggia of Or 
San Michele, the corn-market was held ; 
the tower begun by Giotto, and called 
after his name, had not yet been carried 
up to the last tier of windows by Fran- 
cesco Talenti; only on the tower of the 
Palazzo dei Priori the great bell of the 
people, known as the Vacca, already 
bellowed forth its deep, brazen ‘tones, 
evoking the echoes of the sweet voice 
of liberty. The miniatures of Biada- 
jolo, the frescoes of the Bigallo, barely 
give a notion of the Florence of those 
days. They are rather fanciful repre- 
sentations made at a period when per- 
spective was still unknown ; and the 
brilliant red roofs contrast too vividly in 
tone with the forest of towers that in- 
tertwine and seem to mount one on the 
top of the other. The painting by 
Domenico di Michelino that can still be 
seen in the Duomo, endeavors to show 
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the Florence of Dante, whose figure is 
a conspicuous object in the very centre 
of the picture ; but this also is a fancy 
Florence, imaginary like the ‘* Purgato- 
rio”? and ‘Inferno’? which the: artist 
has painted close beside it. A more 
recent view of the city can be seen in 
the ‘* Assumption of the Virgin” by 
Botticelli, painted for Matteo Palmieri, 
and now in the English National Gal- 
lery. The subject was taken from 
Palmieri’s poem ‘La citta di Vita,”’ 
and the painting was at the time con- 
sidered almost heretical, because the 
artist had depicted the Virgin as re- 
ceived into the glory of heaven, sur- 
rounded by a sublime vision of female 
angels. But the landscape that serves 
as a background to this marvellous com- 
position is so lost in the distance and in 
the shadows of a golden twilight, that 
it does not help us much in our quest. 
It is only later on that our desire is 
gratified, when we can see a plan of the 
city as it appeared at the end of the 
fifteenth century in the ** Chronicles of 
Niiremberg.”’ 

But in order faithfully to picture 
Florence from the thirteenth century to 
the glcrious days of the Renaissance, 
when the treasures that her merchants 
had garnered from all parts of the world 
were poured forth for the creation of 
immortal monuments, following up the 
traditions of art inaugurated by Arnolfo, 
Giotto, and Orcagna, — to picture these 
scenes, which should be peopled with 
figures of artisans, merchants, women, 
friars, monks, jugglers, hawkers, poets, 
story -tellers, men-at-arms, rustics, 
pages, knights, that crowd the canvas 
—to give an even incomplete idea of 
the history of the Florentine people, 
that from medizeval manners upraised 
themselves to the polish of the Renais- 
sance,— to do this would be the work 
of an artist who was at the same time 
an archeologist and a poet. Nor would 
this suffice. But until this artist arise, 
if ever it be possible, who shall thus 
teach us by sight, we must content our- 
selves with tasting only such palatable 
bits as can be extracted from old books 
of reminiscences, domestic chronicles, 
and private correspondence, from story- 
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tellers and poets, from dusty archives 
and forgotten records. Here embedded 
are many interesting particulars, many 
anecdotes, many items of news that 
help to give an insight into the life of 
that time, so remote even from our 
imagination. 

In the narrow, crowded streets, be- 
side the massive stone palaces secure 
as fortresses, with their embattled tow- 
ers rising proudly above their heads, 
crouched little, low houses with thatched 
roofs and windows covered with oiled 
linen in lieu of glass. These houses 
were always exposed to danger by fire, 
wherefore Paolo di Ser Pace da Cer- 
taldo, a writer of the fourteenth century, 
whose interesting record lies unpub- 
lished in the Riccardiana Library, coun- 
selled that the people should always 
keep ready twelve large sacks, ‘in 
which to put your things whenever 
there is a fire in your vicinity or any- 
where even near to you or in your 
house, and also thick cord to reach from 
the roof to the ground, so as to enable 
you to escape from the window.”’ The 
dusty streets were never swept, except 
by the water that ran like a rivulet in 
and out of the gutters, in which, as 
Sacchetti tells us in his famous “ nov- 
els,”’ those animals especially protected 
by Sant’ Antonio used to grubble, 
‘‘ after which they will pay visits in the 
neighboring houses, bringing with them 
dirt, confusion, and disorder.’? Not 
that these houses were patterns of 
cleanliness. They were swept once a 
week, on Saturdays ; on other days the 
-refuse was tossed under the bed, where 
could be found a little of everything, 
such as fruit-parings, cores, bones, 
plucked chickens, and live fowls, cack- 
ling geese, and an abundance of cob- 
webs. These were just the modest 
dwellings of a people satisfied with very 
little, who thought more of gain than of 
the comforts and luxuries of daily life, 
—people pertaining to good families, 
nevertheless, but who passed their time 
shooting and hunting in the country 
over their own lands. Sometimes, 
however, they were also inhabited by 
upstarts, who endeavored to enrich 
themselves by aris and trades. The 
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grandfather of Messer Lapo da Casti- 
glionchio, who lived on the threshold of 
Messer Riccardo da Quona, beyond the 
Colonnine, which now stand in the Via 
dei Benci, and where at that time was 
one of the city gates, used to have this 
gate closed for him every night by an 
old woman, a good faithful servant, 
who afterwards deposited the key for 
him in his bedroom, so primitive were 
the manners. 

But Florence meanwhile was gradu- 
ally growing as the prosperity of her 
citizens augmented. The old houses 
with thatched roofs were often burned 
down. When a fire broke out, the 
whole population was excited, and 
every one had to be under arms and on 
guard. Even the Signoria, to destroy 
with the least expense the houses of 
their adversaries whom they had per- 
chance banished from the city, used to 
set them aflame, and then pay the dam- 
ages the fire might have caused to inno- 
cent neighbors. And passions burned 
as hotly as fire. The quarrels, riots, 
feuds, vendette, that were incessant, 
dyed the streets red with blood, while 
the triumphs in these frays were cele- 
brated with feasts and banqueting. The 
commune, a proud and haughty Signo- 
ria, quickly offended too, and ready to 
strike, redoubled its forces in order to 
subdue its foes. This achieved, the 
merchants of the conquering city cele- 
brated a new species of triumph ; they 
led their mules, laden with the cloths 
of Calimara, the silks of Por Santa 
Maria, across the plains and mountains 
that a short time before had been 
scoured by the horse and foot soldiers 
of their army. The traders following 
hard upon the footsteps of their less 
peaceable neighbors, bore the gold of 
Florence and its manufactures to the 
city, under whose walls had but lately 
waved the banner that bore the sym- 
bolic ensign of this great free people. 

The Mercato Vecchio was then the 
heart of Florence, and seemed to the 
Florentines the most beautiful piazza 
in the world. Whoever reads its praises 
in the pages of Antonio Pucci, or 
searches among the tales of Franco 
Sacchetti for the chronicles of daily 
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life, can form an idea of a life that was 
contented to enact itself upon so small 
a stage. Here, on this the true empo- 
rium of Florentine commerce, were 
gathered together shopkeepers, mer- 
chants, doctors, idlers, gamblers, rus- 
tics, apothecaries, rogues, maidservants, 
courtiers, beggars, huxters, and gay 
oands of spendthrifts. Here, too, were 
to be found merchandise of every sort 
and kind: fresh meat, fruit, cheese, 
vegetables, game, poultry, linen, flow- 
ers, pottery, barrels, and second-hand 
furniture. The street-boys, mischiev- 
ous and quick-tongued even then, took 
up their permanent abode there, as if it 
were their proper home ; here, too, rats 
held perpetual carnival. In_ short, 
people and things from all parts of the 
then known globe were gathered to- 
gether in this tiny space. No day 
passed that some disturbance did not 
occur, some quarrel, somealarm. Thus 
a horse became obstreperous, and every 
person shouted at the top of their 
voices for help, ‘* Accorr’uomo ;”’ the 
Piazza dei Signori was filled up with 
the runaways, the palace door was 
hastily shut, the family armed itself, 
and so did the followers of the captain 
and of the executioner ; some for very 
fear hid under their beds, to come out 
after the tumult had subsided covered 
with dirt and cobwebs. Two mules 
pecked at by crows would begin to kick 
and jump over the stalls of the sellers. 
Once again all the shops were hastily 
shut, and serious quarrels would arise 
between the linen-drapers and the 
butchers on account of the harm done 
by these infuriated beasts. Sometimes 
even graver disputes arose. Gamblers 
and keepers of gaming-tables would 
come to blows, and such a scene be 
enacted as is represented in the fresco 
in the Monastery of Lecceto near 
Siena. The dice fall on the table in 
such a manner that one of the players 
loses ; he springs to his feet maddened 
by the stroke of ill-luck, and stretching 
out his arms clutches the winner by the 
throat ; the other, pale with fear and 
anger, seeks in vain for the avenging 
knife ; oaths break out from the lips of 
the combatants ; the voices of the by- 
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standers, women and children, rise up 
in fear, ** Accorr’uomo.”? The dense 
crowd retreats, and when the execu- 
tioner arrives with his followers, always 
too late of course — justice, then as 
now, was never up to time — the victim. 
already lies on the ground in a pool of 
blood. 

Such the dramas, the faits divers of 
those days, which every now and again 
disturbed the peace of our ancestors. 
The burgher story-tellers who fulfilled 
the office of our modern newspapers 
rarely tell of these cruel acts. They 
prefer to dwell on the tricks and practi- 
cal jokes with which the merry folk 
amused themselves, eternal source of 
fireside talk when the housemates were 
gathered together before the andirons 
of those huge open hearths, under 
whose blackened chimneys the family 
assembled .before the hour of putting 
out the lights should sound, after which 
whosoever went last to bed would ascer- 
tain that the barrels were well closed 
and the doors and windows tightly 
shut. They were always ready for a 
laugh, this people—always ready to 
forget the terrors of the other world 
held up to them by their priests, and 
calculated by their weird horrors to 
damp the most buoyant spirits. The, 
incredulity of the new age already be- 
gan to peep forth, mocking at the 
priests, and also a little at the miracles 
and many like impostures. The mock- 
ers and scoffers who laughed at others, 
and sought to deceive their neighbors 
and the world, called themselves ‘‘ new 
men,’’ and their mischievous doctrines 
“new things.” The group of people 
that gathered around the counters of 
shops and under the loggie, that nestled’ 
close to the palaces, made the place 
re-echo with their clear, silvery laugh- 
ter, to which the knot of whispering 
women corresponded, who clustered 
chatting beside their house doors, The 
artists, or, as they then called them- 
selves, the artificers, were the most 
ingenious plotters of practical jokes, 
concocted between one stroke of the 
brush and another. The memory of 
them endured for a long while, so much 





so that Vasari has incorporated into his 
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‘¢ Lives’’ various of those which the 
novelists had not consigned into their 
chronicles of citizen life. ‘* It has ever 
been that among painters are found 


new men,” says Sacchetti; and Bon- | 
. ° . : | 
amico Buffalmacco, immortalized in the 


*¢ Decamerone,”’ and the names of Bar- 
tolo Gioggi, Bruno di Giovanni, Filippo 
di Ser Brunellesco, Paolo Uccello, and 
Donatello, recall to our memories tricks 
played on a certain Calandrino and on 


the Fat Carpenter, besides many others 


who were the victims of these merci- 
less high spirits. But the mad wish to 
joke and laugh was caught also by 
grander people, and from the work- 
shops of artificers it entered into those 
of the apothecaries ; it took possession 
of the doctors, of the judges, of the 
proctors, it even climbed up into the 
palace to enliven the dulness of the 
priori obliged to stay here shut up far 


away from wife and child, simple men | 


of simple habits, both men and habits 
bearing the stamp of ancient boorish- 
Thus the whole Signoria slept in 
one room, a fact that gave occasion for 
many jokes, that indeed provoked them. 
So simple, truly, were these signori, 
that it was not uncommon for the pro- 
vost of the priori to go himself into the 
kitchen to broil his own slice of meat. 
The tricks and pranks played bordered 
often, it must be owned, on roguery ; 


ness. 


but a good laugh at the expense of the | 


person who was in the wrong, and on 
whom the joke had been perpetrated, 
was considered to put everything 
square. For in these days, when every- 
body thought of themselves and of 
their own interests, public opinion had 
no pity or compassion on the man who 
let himself be befooled. By common 
consent all manner of wily tricks were 
permitted to merchants, and the Flor- 
entine traders were famous for their 
great cunning. Sacchetti tells what 
happened to a certain Soccebonel of 
Friuli who went to buy some cloth from 
one of them; he measured out four 
canes, but then managed to steal 
half the amount. To cover the fraud, 
the merchant said to Soccebonel, ‘ If 
you want to do well with this cloth, 
leave it to soak all night in water, and 
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you will see how excellent it will be- 
come.’’ Soccebonel did as he was told, 
and then took the cloth to the shearer. 
When he went to fetch it back, he 
asked how much he had to pay. “ It 
seems to me, nine braccia,’”’ said the 
shearer ; ‘‘therefore give me nine sol- 
di.” ‘“* Nine braccia,” said the other, 
‘“‘alas! they measure, but the cloth 
does not grow under their hands.” 
|Soccebonel runs to the cutter, runs 
hither and thither, in his despair. At 
last he is told that these Florentine 
cloths do not grow in water, and one 
man tells him about a person who 
|bought a braccio of Florentine cloth, 
kept it in water, and by next morning 
}it had shrunk so that there was none 
| left. 

But whoever searches the mercantile 
codes amidst the dust of libraries and 
‘archives will find that they all concur 
in condemning such tricks. All of 
these papers, each of which begins, 
“In the name of the Father, Amen,”’ 
are pervaded by instances of good ex- 
amples, and all breathe excellent cus- 
toms, wise saws, and honest rules. 
Their theoretical precepts were clearly 
inspired by the most severe morality. 
One of these sapient scribes says : — 





Bear well in mind that when you pro- 
nounce a sentence you go on straightfor- 
| wardly, loyally, and justly, and do not let 





| yourself be swayed aside from this either 
| by bribes, love, or fear, by relationship or 
| friendship, or for the sake of a companion. 
For the person against whom you give your 
sentence will be your enemy, and he whom 
you would serve will hold you neither 
honest, nor loyal, nor straightforward ; he 
| will, instead, always distrust and despise 
| you. 


| Immediately after, a little below, we 
| read : — 


If you have need in trade or in any other 
business of the friendship of any lord or 
proprietor, I advise that with carefully 
| chosen presents you curry his favor ; watch 
| those who are of his household, above all 
his secretary, and make friends with him ; 

you can present him with some little thing 
to his taste, asking help and counsel of him 
that he may teach you how best to find 
favor in his master’s eyes. 
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Nor is this all. Our practical moralist 


gives yet another useful counsel : — 


When you buy oats, look out that the 
measure is not filled too quickly, for it will 
always sink two or three per cent. ; but 
when you sell, fill quickly and your oats will 
grow. . . . Always speak well of the mem- 
bers of the Commune ; live in charity with 
your neighbors, because they always are the 
first to speak of your affairs, and in honor 
or dishonor they may make or mar you. 


It was thus these men of yore coun- 
selled their sons, who grew up quick- 
witted and expert in the art of living 
amid a people who were learned in all 
the stratagems and wiles of life. What 
marvel, then, that a preacher, in order 
to attract a congregation, and not to 
speak his words to the desert air, an- 
nounced that he would proclaim from 
the pulpit that usury is not a sin? and 
so he did all through Lent and on 
Palm-Sunday to a large and attentive 
congregation. What we moderns term 
‘¢ log-rolling ’? was the order of the day. 
Families widened their borders and 
strengthened their connections by this 
means, usually favored by matrimonial 
alliances. for capital was the one and 
only basis of safety, and this was upheld 
by a whole mass of laws and privileges. 
The father was the despot master of all 
his personal property. He could leave 
it to whomsoever he chose, to collateral 
relations or to some pious foundation, 
nay, even to those children whom love 
had brought into his house ; and this 
he could do by will, a matter now 
impossible in Continental countries, 
though still possible in England, where 
the ‘“* Code Napoléon ”’ does not obtain. 
From this fact we can realize the im- 
portant place that lawyers and clerks 
then occupied, for disputes about testa- 
ments were quite common occurrences. 
A wife inheriting ab intestato had a 
right only to a fourth of her children’s 
goods, and in reality only to mere nour- 
ishment. Everything conspired to pre- 
serve the integrity of capital and 
prevent it from leaving the family, the 
firm, and the commune. It is a point 
that cannot be too much insisted on. 
Inside that society of merchants a 
greed for gain was the supreme law of 
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every action. It would be useless to 
look for the sentiment that inspires the 
modern family, where for women is 
reserved so noble a réle, such honor- 
able and tender offices. Those’ poor 
Florentine mothers had to be contented 
with such humble activity as the tyr- 
anny of their husbands permitted to 
them, and to live, or rather to drag out, 
their lives in those gloomy, squalid 
houses, taking care of the children, 
visiting the churches, and confessing 
to the friars their manifold sins of de- 
sire. The daughters —those girls with 
whom to-day we take such pains— 
were then never even taught to read. 
“Tf it is a girl, put her to sew and not 
to read ; it is not good that a woman 
should know how to read unless you 
wish to make her a nun,”’ thus counsels 
Paolo di Ser Pace da Certaldo. The 
convents were then, and for centuries 
after, the sole refuge for these poor 
wretches. They were also a providence 
for the prolific families. To have 
twenty or more children seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. If 
they lived it was said, ‘‘ Heaven be 
praised ;”’ and if they died, ‘* For every- 
thing be heaven praised, Amen.”’ Such 
were the sentiments of the times. In 
the memorandas, in domestic chronicles 
in the time of great mortality, were 
registered in such terms the deaths as 
well as the births, with a serenity that 
to-day to loving mothers would seem 
cynicism indeed. 

These documents also hand down to 
us indisputable proofs of a singular 
fact — that is, the intrusion in the fam- 
ily of a new element that obscures the 
vaunted purity of the morals of those 
past days. Benevolent critics find an 
excuse for this because of the great 
void made by the plague among the city 
and country dwellers, and because the 
prospect of small wages was not enough 
to induce the men and women of the 
people to go out as domestic servants ; 
hence it was necessary to look to for- 
eign commerce to supply the defi- 
ciency. But this reasoning hardly holds. 
Rather, we think, it was the trade 
with the East, the vagabond life led by 
the merchants, and their ever-increas- 
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ing wealth, that caused that traffic 
in slaves of both sexes which lasted 
through two centuries, from 1300 on- 
wards. Oriental slaves bought as live 
goods, generally through Genoese, Ve- 
netian, and Neapolitan brokers, were 
chiefly Tartars, Greeks, Turks, Dalma- 
tians, and Circassians, and do not seem 
to have been archetypes of beauty. 
The registers in which the notaries 
marked down, together with the name 
and age, the price and description of 
the wares, ‘* the points,” of the necks 
and faces of the slaves bought and 
sold, bear witness to this circumstance ; 
nearly all had olive complexions, though 
some were found who had rosy skins 
and were florid and fair. The faces 
never seemed to lack some special and 
distinctive mark—some were pocked, 
some had moles, others were scarred ; 
the nose was generally squat and flat, 
the lips thick and prominent, the eyes 
dull and small, the foreheads low and 
freckled. To these pen-sketches made 


by pedantic and precise lawyers, some 


portraits correspond that are still ex- 
tant of these women. In a rare and 
curious book, the memoranda of Baldo- 
vinetti, in which this forebear of the 
famous painter used to illustrate by 
drawings his journalistic jottings, there 
are preserved for us the portraits of 
three slaves he bought in the years 
1377, 1380, 1388 : ** Dorothea, a Tartar, 
from Russia, eighteen years or more of 
age ; Domenica, of white skin, from 
Tartary ; and Veronica, sixteen years 
old, whom I bought almost naked from 
Bonaroti, son of Simon de Bonaroti”’ 
—that is to say, from an ancestor of 
Michael Angelo. These three — Doro- 
thea, Domenica, and Veronica — could, 
when a little older, have easily served 
for models to the future Buonarotti 
for his ‘‘ Three Fates.”” Such women, 
ugly or beautiful, entered the houses 
of the rich Florentines to perform the 
most humble services and to take care 
of the children. They caused much 
anxiety on every account to the poor 
house matrons. Pucci, in one of his 
sonnets, tells us that the slaves had the 
best of it in everything, and were above 
every good match, checkmating their 
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masters. He maliciously explains some 
reasons, and tells that they often knew 
how to play ugly tricks on their mis- 
tresses, who, as Alessandra Macinghi,: 
the mother of the Strozzi, confessed 
some years later, would avenge them- 
selves by laying hands on these same 
slaves. Still, pests though they were, 
it seems the families could not do with- 
out them. They were the nurses, the 
maids-of-all-work, of their days; and 
Alessandra wrote to her son Filippo 
when at Naples: ‘‘ Let me remind you 
of the need we have of a slave, for 
so far we have always had one. If you 
give orders to have one bought, ask for 
a Tartar, for they are the best for hard 
work, and are simple in their ways. 
The Russians are more delicate and 
prettier, but according to my judgment 
a Tartar would be best.’? Nor could 
Madonna Alessandra have found any 
one who could execute her commission 
better than Filippo, who already had 
with him for a long while a slave who 
knew how to work well, and about 
whom his mother wrote, April 7, 1469 : 
‘¢ Andrea as well as Tomaso Ginori, 
who are now with you, came to see us 
on Easter day, and told me many things 
about your household, and especially 
about Marina, and the many pretty 
ways she has with you.” And a year 
later, in an ironical tone, she says, ‘I 
send you the towels; be careful that 
you do not lose them, and that Madama 
Marina does not make them disappear ; ”” 
from which we gather that by cunning 
and pretty ways these women knew 
how to win over their masters and be- 
come madam. They even obtained, by 
faithful labor, good behavior, and gen- 
eral aptitude, many a liberal testamen- 
tary bequest. It was yet worse when 
that bartered blood of Tartars and Rus- 
sians mixed with that of this pure, an- 
cient, and free race. 

But let us return to the chaster at- 
mosphere of the family, in which, with 
accumulated riches, there entered also, 
alas! those poisonous germs which 
later on were destined to corrupt and 
corrode Italian life and conscience. 
Between the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries a great change occurred. The 
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renovation of manners and customs, 
already panting towards a freer life, 
that became entirely unbridled in the 
Renaissance, had weakened faith and 
discouraged religion. It seemed as 
though the people no longer understood 
any but worldly pleasures. The letters 
of Mazzei, the good notary of Prato, 
the wise man of ‘rough soul and 
frozen heart,’’ bear witness to this. 
Ser Lapo was an ascetic spirit, a man 
of good and ancient faith, and a con- 
vinced moralist. In his letters is re- 
flected the rebellious sinner, struggling 
against the holier tendencies that seek 
to lead him to a peaceful death and the 
redemption of his earthly errors. It is 
the fight between the religious senti- 
ment and the moralistic spirit of the 
new age that radiated in the glory of the 
Renaissance, but which, after a won- 
derful moment of splendor, left behind 
it in the souls of Italians a black and 
deadly void. Out of this darkness the 


modern man was to arise later on, puri- 
fied by these centuries of servitude, and 


matured by many vigils of thought. 
But we have again wandered from 
the family. Let us look in once more 
upon the Florentine house, out of whose 
windows ‘the loving slaves shook the 
dust from their masters’ dress every 
morning, looking fresher and happier 
than the rose,”’ as a poem of the period 
has it—this house where the wife 
barely passed in happiness even the 
very first months of her married life ; 
later on she merely numbered the years 
that sped by the names of the children 
who grew up around her, each of whom 
recalled to her one of her husband’s 
long absences, when he had gone away 
to trade far off beyond the mountains 
and over the seas. The youthful fresh- 
ness of these women faded quickly, and 
as Sacchetti writes, the most beautiful 
among them in a short time *‘ drooped, 





degenerated, withered in old age, and 
at last became a skull.’? It was but | 
natural that they should try to correct | 
nature by art, and repair the ravages 
induced by domestic cares ; and this 
not merely from vanity. Even great 
painters like Taddeo Gaddi and Alberto 
Arnoldi agreed that the Florentine 
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women were the best artists of all the 
world. 


Was there ever before them a painter — 
nay, even a mere dyer— who could turn 
black into white? Certainly not ; for it is 
against nature. Yet if a face is yellow and 
pallid, they change it by artificial means to 
the hue of the rose. One who by nature or 
age has a skinny figure, they are able to 
make florid and plump. I do not think 
Giotto or any other painter could color bet- 
ter than they do ; but what is most wonder- 
ful is, that even a face which is out of 
proportion, and has goggle eyes, they will 
make correct, with eyes like to a falcon’s. 
As to crooked noses, they are soon put 
straight. If they have jaws like a donkey, 
they quickly correct them. If their shoul- 
ders are too large they plane them ; if one 
projects more than the other, they stuff 
them so with cotton that they seem in pro- 
portion. And so on with breasts and hips, 
doing all this without a scalpel, so that 
Polycletus himself could not have rivalled 
them. The Florentine women are past- 
mistresses of painting and modelling, for it 
is plain to see that they restore where na- 
ture has failed. 

We cannot blame them, nor do we 
wish to do so. Poor women! this was 
the only freedom they enjoyed, to mas- 
querade as youthful, happy creatures, 
to make their faces bright and fresh 
while their hearts were often weeping at 
finding themselves supplanted by other 
women. They also love to change the 
fashion and shape of the dresses, and 
here they were able to give free vent to 
that ambitious spirit which they pos- 
sessed no less than their male relatives. 
The admirers of the past, beginning 
with Dante, blame them for so much 
volubility, which irritated even the 
story-tellers and priests, not to mention 
the husbands, who would willingly have 
economized on these extravagant ex- 
penses of their wives. Sacchetti had 
much to say on this theme, over which 
he grows eloquent. He writes in his 
virtuous indignation how 
some women had their dresses cut so low 
that the armpit could be seen. They then 
gave a jump and made the collars come up 
to their ears. The girls who used to go 
about so modestly have entirely changed 
the shape of their hood, so as to reduce it 
to a cap, and with this head-gear they wear 
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around their necks a collar to which are| which their townsfolk were muffled, so 


attached all sorts of little beasts that hang | 


down into their breasts. As far their 
sleeves, they can almost be called mat- 
tresses. 
harmful, useless shape? Could a woman 
wearing those things lift a glass or what- 
ever else from the table without soiling both 
sleeve and table-cloth, not to mention the 
tumblers they upset? Their waists, too, 
are all squeezed in, their arms are covered 
by their trains, and their throats enclosed 
with hoods. One would never end if one 
wished to say everything about these 
women, beginning with their immeasurable 
trains. Then their heads are dressed high, 


and reach up to the roofs ; some curl their 
hair, some plaster it down, and some others 
It is enough to make one sick. 


powder it. 


It would seem, however, that this 
craving for the new attacked men as 
well, and was by no means confined to 
the weaker sex. Poor Messer Valore 
di Buondelmonte,ar old man cut on the 
ancient pattern, was forced by his rela- 
tions to change his hood. Everybody 
marvelled and stopped him in the street. 
*¢Oh, what! is this Messer Valore? I 
do not know you. What is the matter 
with you? Have you the mumps ?” 

At one time it was the fashion to 
wear such ruffs and wrist-bands that it 
could be said of the Florentines that 
they wore water-pipes around their 


necks and tiles on their arms ; whence | 
it happened that Salvestro Brunelleschi, | 


'the face before friend knew friend. 


Was there ever invented a more| wo, 4 veritable masquerade. 





that they hardly recognized each other, 
and had to scan one another keenly in 
It 
They 
finally assumed such proportions that 
the men, who have always been the 
law-makers, pondered how they could 
by legislation put acheck upon the 
‘extravagant ornament of the Floren- 
tine women.” In 1306 and 1333 the 
Commune promulgated sumptuary laws, 
reinforced in 1352, 1355, 1384, 1388, 
1396, when very severe regulations were 
added. These had again to be revived 
in 1439, 1456, and once more in 1562. 
The clergy thundered from the pulpits, 
the wise men admonished, and some of 
them went the length of furnishing reg- 
ulations to careful mothers about their 
own dress and that of their daughters. 
The story-tellers lashed with their wit 
this immoderate luxury — the result, as 
they maintained, of female vanity. 
Meanwhile the other cities of Tuscany 
and Italy sent to the Florentine mer- 
cnants for samples ‘‘of the above- 
named goods,’’ and constantly repeated 
their orders, showing that Florence set 
the fashion in those days, and that its 
extravagance in habiliments was eagerly 
copied outside its walls. At the same 
time there began a curious contest be- 
tween the severity of the rigorous legis- 
lation and the cunning of the women. 


while eating chick-peas with a spoon, | These astute ladies did not fight openly ; 


instead of putting them into his mouth, 


they pretended to bow their heads and 


put them inside his ruff, and scalded | merely appear annoyed, while in reality 


himself. 
able to have the hose divided and 
crossed in three or four colors. Shoes 
had very long points, and the legs were 
so swathed with strings that the wearer 
could hardly sit down. Most of the 
youths went without a mantle, and wore 
their hair down to their shoulders. For 
the wrist-band a braccio of cloth was 
allowed, and more stuff was put in a 
glove than ina hood. The old fashions 
struggled with, the new, the newer, the 
very newest. Everybody was individ- 
ually capricious. The Florentine peo- 
ple, inquisitive then as now, liked to 
behold the new hats, new hoods, new 
dresses, mantles, and gabardines in 


Later on it became fashion- | 





they waited for the storm to pass. 
They were too wise; they knew the 
world too well not to be aware that 
laws which are too severe remain ever 
a dead letter. Whenever and howso- 
ever they could, they sought, if not to 
annul, at least to elude them. Thus, 
when the Duke of Calabria came to 
Florence in 1326, the ladies gathered 
round the duchess, who was a French- 
woman, Marie de Valois, and obtained 
from her the concession that a certain 
thick yellow-and-white silk braid, which 
they had worn instead of plaits of hair 
in front of their faces, should be re- 
stored to them. ‘‘An immodest and 
unnatural ornament,”’ grumbles Villani, 
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who had observed how the inordinate 
appetite of women triumphs over rea- 
sonable and wise men. Four years 
after, on the Ist of April, 1330, the 
Florentines deprived their women of 
every ornament. But even this tem- 
pest blew over. Like the women of 
Flanders, of whom Paradin writes in 
the ‘‘ Annales de Bourgogne,” when 
tormented for the same cause by 
Thomas Cornette, a fanatical Carmel- 
ite, they ‘‘reléverent leur cornes, et 
firent comme les lymacons, lesquels 
quand ils entendent quelque bruit re- 
tirent et resserrent tout bellement leurs 
cornes ; mais, le bruit passé, soudain 
ils les relévent plus grandes que de- 
vant.’? And an occasion to put forth 
their horns anew was the coming of the 
Duke of Athens to Florence in 1342, 
when the French wore “ such wonder- 
fully different dresses,”? as a contem- 
porary chronicler observes. These 
were the days when young men clothed 
themselves in such tight and short kilts 
that in order to put them on they had 
to be helped by another person — kilts 
that were belted in at the waist by a 
band of leather, closed by a rich buckle, 
from which they appended a fancifully 
worked German purse. Their hood 
was joined on to a short mantle, and 
ended in a long peak that reached to 
the ground, and which they were able 
to wrap round their heads when cold. 
The cavaliers wore close-fitting jackets, 
with the points of the wrist-band, lined 
with miniver or ermine, reaching to the 
fioor. Of course the women immedi- 
ately copied this new caprice. In the 
frescoes attributed to Simone Memmi 
in Santa Maria Novella, we can behold 
these fashions, which had then but just 
come in, and whence we can gather a 
faint conception of the magnificent ma- 
terial employed in the making of these 
gorgeous garments. The pragmatical 
laws of dress, dating from 1343, which 
are preserved in the Archivio della 
Grascia, tell of splendid dresses that 
were sequestered by the rigor of the 
law, and marked by the servants of 
these unfortunate foreign officers chosen 
by the Commune to apply the laws, 
with a seal of lead, having on one side 
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half a lily, and on the other half a 
cross. Here is the description of a for- 
bidden gown which belonged to Donna 
Francesca, the wife of Landozzo di 
Uberto degli Albizi, of the parish of 
San Pietro Maggiore : ‘‘ A black mantle 
of raised cloth ; the ground is yellow, 
and over it are woven birds, parrots, 
butterflies, white and red roses, and 
many figures in vermilion and green, 
with pavilions and dragons, and yellow 
and black letters and trees, and many 
other figures of various colors —the 
whole lined with cloth in hues of black 
and vermilion.”’ 

Often instead of letters they had 
whole proverbs embroidered on their 
dresses. In those same archives they 
keep a curious document, telling of 
those unlucky officials who were obliged 
to fulfil a duty so ungracious — of those 
poor podesia and captains, cavaliers, 
judges, notaries, and servants, who 
came to Florence from the Guelph 
cities of Lombardy and the Marches to 
hold the office of governors, and who 
had to dispute in their rough dialect 
with the quick tongues of the Floren- 
tine women and their husbands, and 
were laughed at for their pains by the 
story-tellers of the city. There is a tale 
told by Franco Sacchetti narrating the 
sufferings of a judge, Messer Amerigo 
Amerighi of Pesaro, ‘in person most 
beautiful, and able in his science,’’ who 
was ordered, while Franco was one of 
the Priori, to proceed with solicitude to 
execute certain orders, as usual on the 
ornaments of the women, The valiant 
judge set to work, sending around nota- 
ries and servants to make the requisite 
inquisition ; but the citizens went up 
to the Signoria and said that the new 
podesta did his work so well, that never 
before had the women been so free to 
dress as they pleased as they were now. 
Here is the justification of the unfortu- 
nate Messer Amerigo : — 


My Lords, I have studied all my life, and 
now, when I thought that I knew some- 
thing, I find that I know nothing. For, 
looking out for these ornaments of your 
women, which, according to your orders, 
are forbidden, such arguments as they 





brought forward in their defence I have 
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never before heard, and from among them 
I should like to mention to you a few. 
There comes a woman with the point of her 
hood peaked and twisted round. My notary 
says, ‘“‘Tell me your name, because your 
point is peaked.’”’ The good woman takes 
down the point, which is fastened to the 
hood with a pin, and holding it in her hand, 
says, ‘‘Why, no; do you not see it is a 
wreath ?’’ Then my man goes farther, and 
finds a woman wearing many buttons in 
front of her dress. He tells her that she 
cannot wear all those buttons. She an- 
swers, ‘‘ Yes, Messere, I can wear these ; 
they are not buttons, and if you do not be- 
lieve me look for the hanks, and see, too, 
that there are no button-holes.’? The no- 
tary goes to another, who wears ermine, 
wondering what she will have to say for 
herself. ‘‘ You wear ermine,’’ he remarks, 
and is about to put down her name. The 
woman says, ‘‘ Do not put down my name, 
because these are not ermine. ‘This is the 
fur of a suckling.’’ ‘* What is this suck- 
ling ?’’ asks the notary; and the woman 
answers, ‘* It is an animal.”’ 


The notary does not insist, nor can the 
Signoria, who, remembering their own 
women at home, conclude, as they have 
always concluded at the palace, by ex- 
horting Messer Amerigo to let things 
be, to allow the women to pass their 
wreaths for hoods, their false buttons, 
their suckling’s fur, and their belts. 
They do not wish perhaps that the 
judge from Pesaro should remember 
the melancholy distich that one of his 
colleagues of the guild of merchants 
had written on the margin of his sump- 
tuary statutes ; — 


If there is a person you do hate, 
Send him to Florence as officer of State. 


Once again one of Sacchetti’s stories 
proves itself a truthful historical docu- 
ment. The Archivio della Grascia pre- 
serves the acts of the judge of appeal 
and cassation. Among these protocols 
is one written by Giovanni di Piero da 
Lugo, notary under Ser Amerigo of 
Pesaro, officer of the Grascia to the 
Commune of Florence for six months, 
beginning from March 15, 1384. On 
that day Amerigo issued a proclamation 
to recall to memory the punishment 
inflicted by the law against whomsoever 
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transgressed the sumptuary regulations. 
On the 27th of March the inquisition 
on the part of the officials began. When 
they met a woman with two rings orna- 
mented with four pearls, or wearing a 
little cap embroidered, or a wreath, or 
too many buttons on her dress, imme- 
diately the unlucky creature was noted 
down as being in contravention, to use 
a modern phrase. The sergeant would 
go to her house with a summons for her 
to appear before the judge. On the 
day appointed her husband would put. 
in an appearance on behalf of his wife, 
who, recognizing the error, paid the 
fine. These things went on for a good 
while. Later on the women, grown 
malicious, began those contests re- 
counted with such evident gusto by the 
story-tellers, but naturally omitted in 
the protocols of the notary. The inqui- 
sitions grew more rare, the sentences 
less frequent, and those husbands who 
appeared before the tribunals began to 
deny the guilt of their wives with valid 
arguments. One is too old to be capa- 
bie of what is imputed to her, another 
was at home on that day arid at that 
hour, a third is in mourning —and so 
forth. The protocol is closed with 
hardly a sentence registered, the real 
fact being that the Signory, and the 
judges above all, had given themselves 
up as vanquished — a defeat that is not 
devoid of the suspicion that those offi- 
cers and notaries chosen for this hateful 
magisterial office had allowed them- 
selves to be conquered by the fire of 
some beautiful eyes and the caresses of 
some flattering voice. For inside the 
cover of a copy of the pragmatic or 
sumptuary laws of that date still ex- 
tant in the Florentine archives, do not 
we read the outpourings of some enam- 
ored heart which proves itself a precious. 
human document embedded among the 
pedantic quibbles? This is how it 
runs :— 
The troops of merry friends, the songs so 
sweet, 
The hawks, the hounds, the wanderings 
full of pleasure, 
Fair women temples, where for love my feet 
Were wont on holidays to seek my treas- 
ure, 
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I hate them now like fire. This thought I 
meet 
Where’er I go,—oh, wretched beyond 
measure ! 
Thou dwellest far from me, my love, my 
own, 
My sovereign hope, and I am here alone. 


Is this not proof enough to show that 
the women had found partisans in the 
very bosom of the magistracy? No 
wonder their cause was won. But for 
a short time only, because periodically 
some fresh charge was made against 
feminine vanity, and other storms 
broke out. The poor women, they 
were really much persecuted! They 
also encountered terrible adversaries in 
the moralists of the day, who in their 
tractates concerning the government of 
the family did not cease striking that 
note. Palmieri is an example of this. 
‘Their worst foes, however, were the 
friars, at that time invaded by a furious 
desire to purge the world of its sins. 
Fra Bernardino of Siena, in 1425, con- 
tinued in Perugia those bonfires of all 
the worldly vanities that he had ini- 
tiated the year before in Rome, making 
great havoc of false hair and other vain 
adornments, of trimming and hoods, of 
dice, cards, gaming-tables, and other 
such diabolic things, foreshadowing the 
great fires made by Savonarola in Flor- 
ence in 1497, that proved of such evil 
omen to their instigator. Nevertheless, 
among so many foes staunch partisans 
were not wanting. In April, 1461, a 
preacher who had shouted in Santa 
Croce against the women, also appealed 
against them in the presence of the 
Signory, in the Consiglio dei Richiesti, 
where no less a matter was discussed 
than the absolute prohibition of all 
fashion. On this occasion Luigi Guic- 
ciardini, father of the great historian 
and politician, said that he had replied 
to a Milanese who drew evil deductions 
as to the morality of the Florentine 
women from their extravagant dress, 
that if the dress seemed immodest their 
acts were far different. 

But these sumptuary laws, retouched 
and remanipulated every now and 
again, were less onerous to the women 
than to their husbands, whose purses 
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had to pay the fines. Nor were the 
regulations confined to the limiting of 
personal adornment. The luxury and 
pomp permitted at weddings, baptisms, 
banquets, and funerals were all rigor- 
ously laid down. Thus the number of 
guests at a marriage could not exceed 
two hundred ; the marriage-brokers had 
to announce beforehand the names of 
the guests. The marriage portions 
were also fixed by law, as well as the 
nuptial ceremonies. The cook who 
prepared the wedding dinner was 
obliged to report to the officers of the 
Commune the number of dishes which 
he served. The meats might not be 
more than three ; not more than seven 
pounds of veal; and the number of 
capons, turkeys, ducks was also mi- 
nutely stated in the statutes. So also 
were the rites to be observed at obse- 
quies, the number of wax torches that 
might be burned, the clothes the dead 
were permitted to wear, the dresses of 
those that followed them ; the presents 
permitted at baptisms ; in short, every 
single little thing that occurred in the 
daily life of the citizens was minutely 
and carefully regulated, and whosoever 
disobeyed these regulations was con- 
demned to pay a heavy fine ; for even 
in those days the municipal government 
eagerly seized on every excuse in order 
to tax its citizens, and the study of 
those citizens, especially of those cun- 
ning merchants, was in every possible 
way to lighten to themselves by circum- 
vention the burden of these imposts, — 
in fact, to use a phrase of the period, 
“to steal with honest license.”’ ‘+ The 
Commune steals so much itself, I may 
as well steal from it also,’ is an old 
saying quoted by Sacchetti, who laments 
the slow procedure of the Commune 
even towards those who desire to give 
up to it their goods. ‘‘ Everybody drew 
water for their own mill,’? says Mar- 
chionne Stefani, and he too had his own 
mill towork. They all strove to defend 
themselves from these charges ; ‘‘ and 
as it always happens,” writes the chron- 
icler, ‘‘ the heavy large beasts jump and 
break the nets.””. Thus Francesco Da- 
tini, when dealing with those who ruled 
the State, took care of number one. In 
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those years when it was necessary that 
the imposts should be levied ten or fif- 
teen times a year, on account of the 
wars fought by the arms of the merce- 
naries, and because of the treaties of 
peace concluded by means of money, 
whosoever could not accomplish what 
he wanted by the aid of friendship or 
favors, arrived at his goal by cunning, 
like Bartolo Sonaglini, who, when he 
was about to be heavily taxed, used to 
go down every morning and stand on 
the threshold of his own door narrating 
his evil fortunes and financial difficul- 
ties to everybody who passed by, say- 
ing, ‘*O brother, lam ruined! I must 
either disappear from the world or die 
in prison;”? so that when the time 
came to tax him everybody said, ‘“‘ He 
is impoverished and will be taken up 
for debt ;”’ and one said, ‘‘ He speaks 
truth, for one morning he did not even 
dare to come out of his house ;”’ and 
another remarked, ** So he said to me ; ”’ 
and, *‘ Well, if it be so, one must treat 
him as if he were poor,’’ was the uni- 
versal decision. Consequently all of 
one accord lent to him as if he were a 
beggar or worse. Having thus bor- 
rowed, and the danger passed, Bartolo 
once more began to come out of his 
house, saying that he was arranging 
with his creditors; and in this wise, 
with much talk, he freed himself of his 
debts, while many others richer than 
he were ruined. 

The times were ripening. Of the 
ancient proverbial simplicity amid all 
this great thirst for gain there only re- 
mained as living monuments a few old 
men greatly respected. Of these Vel- 
luti has preserved to us a graphic de- 
scription that is as living and vigorous 
as one of the figures painted by Andrea 
del Castagno : — 


Buonaccorso di Piero was a valiant strong 
patriot, and very sure in arms. He per- 
* formed many a bold and noble deed, whether 
for his own commune or that of others. So 
many wounds had he received in wars and 
fights that he was disfigured by numberless 
scars. He was of good height, strong- 
limbed and well built. He lived a full one 
hundred and twenty years, but in the last 
twenty years he was blind from old age. 
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Although he was so old, his fibre was so 
tough that he could not be thrown, and by 
taking a young man by the shoulders he 
could make him sit down. He thoroughly 
understood all matters of trade, and did 
everything loyally. It was believed that 
many cloths that came from Milan, of which 
a great number were ordered, and which 
were sold before the bales were opened, were 
dyed here ; and I heard that a certain agent, 
Giovanni del Volpe, seeing that the cloth 
sold so well, thought of saving for his firm 
by dyeing in a cheaper and inferior way, so 
that after a while these cloths were not so 
much sought after as before. Inquiring 
into the reason, it was discovered that it 
was owing to the cunning of Giovanni ; and 
Buonaccorso hearing of this, wanted to kill 
him. Buonaccorso having lost his sight, 
mostly stopped at home. Behind his palace 
in Via Maggio there was a long balcony 
which went the length of the building, and 
on this opened three rooms. Here he 
walked up and down so much every morn- 
ing that he covered three or four miles. 
After this he broke his fast with no less 
than two loaves ; then at dinner he ate well, 
for he was a hearty eater ; and so he passed 
his life. Now as to how he died: I heard 
my father say that wanting to go to the 
fireplace he hit his foot against it, and so 
sprained his ankle that he could no longer 
take his daily exercise on the balcony, after 
which he then and there declared himself 
dead. Now it happened that his son 
Filippo, my grandfather, took in second 
marriage Monna Gemma dei Pulci; and 
Buonaccorso, having that day chatted much, 
twitting his son, saying that he needed a 
wife to help him more than he did, and 
much more such talk, expressed a wish to 
go from his bed to his lounge ; so he called 
my father and Gerardo his grandson, and 
ag he put his arms round their necks and 
shoulders to raise himself, suddenly by 
reason of his great age his life failed him 
and he died. 


| With the memory of this beloved and 
| good patriarchal image fresh in our 
minds, let us hurry on to the new era 
and the new century, whose glorious 
dawn already gilded the sky of litera- 


ture and art. The preliminary signs 
had made themselves felt in the growth 
of wealth, in the enfranchisement from 
the old prejudices as well as from the 
severe rules of the old way of living, in 
the egotistical tendencies which pre- 
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pared the way for the evolution of what 
we moderns call individualism. By all 
of these signs and tokens we recognize 
the character of the men and the life of 
the Renaissance. The affection for a 
common country and even family was 
weakened by an acute craving for pleas- 
ure ; incredulity, scepticism, and sen- 
suality threatened to obtain the upper 
hand. After the passing away of the 
dread terrors of the plague, these gen- 
erations must almost have wondered to 
find themselves alive. From the great 
beginning of the mortality of 1348 to 
the early years of the fifteenth century, 
the chroniclers register no less than six 
such epidemics, though some were of 
comparatively minor deadliness. By 
consulting the books of death preserved 
in the archives of the Grascia, it is 
possible to ascertain that from the Ist 
of May to the 18th of September, 1400, 
there occurred no fewer than 10,908 
deaths, of which the greater part were 
children. Of the plague of 1348, be- 
sides the classical and splendid descrip- 


tion of Boccaccio, we can discover vivid 
and sad records amid the family chron- 
icles in the diaries and memoranda of 


the day. It must have been a despair- 
ing and awe-inspiring sight. Giovanni 
Morelli tells us how in one hour a 
friend or neighbor was laughing and 
joking, and the next he was dead. 
People fell down dead in the streets 
and at their benches ; fell down dead 
when alone, without the help or com- 
fort of a human being. Many went 
mad and threw themselves into the 
wells or the Arno, or from out their 
windows, driven to this by great sor- 
row or panic or fear. Many and many 
died unseen, many were buried before 
the breath had left their bodies. One 
might see the cross-bearing priests who 
had gone to fetch a corpse take up two 
or three on their way to the church. 
It is calculated that in Florence alone 
two-thirds of the population died — that 
is, eighteen thousand persons. Of the 
epidemic of 1400 a detailed deseription 
is given in a letter of Ser Lapo Mazzei : 
‘¢ Here shops are hardly open any more ; 
the masters are not at their desks ; the 
police, the justice is without superiors. 
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No one weeps for the dead.”’ It was 
an awful visitation; children died, 
friends, neighbors, and relations fell 
victims; there was no longer any 
means of recording even the names of 
the dead. The number of victims who 
were struck down in the summer alone 
reached the figure of one hundred per 
day, and on one day in July it rose to 
no fewer than two hundred. Of the 
epidemic of 1420, Gregorio Dati writes 
in his ‘“ Libro Segreto’?—that is to 
say, his diary : — 

The pestilence was in our house. It be- 
gan with the manservant Piccino, about 
1420. Within three days later our slave 
Martha died. On the Ist of April my 
daughter Sandra, and on the 5th Antonia. 
We left the house and went into one oppo- 
site. Ina few days Veronica died. Again 
we moved and went to live in Via Chiara. 
Here Vandecca and Pippa were taken ill, 
and on the ist of August both went to 
heaven. They all died of the plague. 
Heaven help them ! 


Those who could ran away to Arezzo, 
Bologna, Romagna, or any city or coun- 
try where they thought they would be 
safe. It was the rule to go to any place 
where the plague had already been. 
Remedies against the mysterious sick- 
ness there seemed to be none. Morelli 
lays down some rules that to-day would 
be called hygienic : — 


The pestilence of 1348 was caused by a 
terrible famine. The year before, it hap- 
pened that in Florence there was great 
hunger ; we lived on herbs and reeds, and 
very bad they were ; all the country was 
full of people, who went about feeding on 
grass like beasts. The corpses were dis- 
posed of in any mode, and there was no 
help for this. 


This chronicler counsels people to keep 
themselves in good condition; to be 
careful to eat well and avoid damp ; to 
spend generously and without stint or 
economy ; to refrain from melancholy 
and gloom; not to think of dull, sor- 
rowful things; to play, ride, amuse 
themselves, be happy. 

The survivors frem the scourge must 
have quickly accustomed themselves to 
the tenor of the new life, once the dan- 
ger was over. One result of the plague 
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was the institution of processions of 
‘‘white penitents,’’ resembling those 
which in the previous century traversed 
all Europe under the name of “ The 
Company of the Crushed.’”’ Folk left 
their homes in crowds, both men and 
women, laymen and ecclesiastics, all 
mingling together, dressed in white 
cloaks which covered their faces, and 
wearing a crucifix as their badge. They 
walked in procession from place to 
place, singing lauds and supplicating 
*¢ Misericordia’’ in loud voices; at 
night they lay in the open air, and only 
asked for bread and water. The people 
of the cities they visited caught their 
fervor, and went in like order to visit 
other towns. On the appearance of 
these pious pilgrims every one was 
moved to repentance ; enmities were 
laid aside, discordant factions were 
pacified, and the cities were filled with 
sanctity. Some vicious persons in Flor- 
ence sought to profit by this agitation, 
and liberate the prisoners, but fortu- 
nately they were hindered. Francesco 


Datini, a merchant from Prato and a 


great benefactor to his town, though 
otherwise a man of dubious morality, 
who ill-treated his wife and openly pre- 
ferred his slave in her presence, also 
went on pilgrimage in August, 1399, 
dressed in white iinen and barefooted, 
together with his family, friends, and 
neighbors. They were twelve in all, 
and had with them two horses and a 
mule. On these beasts they put two 
trunks in which were boxes filled with 
all manner of good things to eat— 
cheese of every kind, fresh bread and 
biscuits, plain and sweet tarts, and other 
such tit-bits of daily life —so much so 
that the beasts were quite overladen 
with the burden of the victuals. This 
pilgrimage lasted ten days, and went as 
far as Arezzo. Wherever they passed 
they bought eatables. This making of 
pilgrimage on horseback, well supplied 
with food, was certainly a gay and com- 
fortable way of doing penance. The 
more intelligent and incredulous barely 
respected the outward forms of reli- 
gion. Datini, for example, only feared 
the upbraidings and reproaches of his 
friend and spiritual mentor Ser Lapo 
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Mazzei. Others, like Buonaccorso Pitti, 
furnish us with the type of a man of 
the Renaissance who had no fixed resi- 
dence ; who wandered over the world 
tormented with inner restlessness ; who 
gambled, lost, and traded; who med- 
dled with commerce and politics, just 
like an adventurer of the eighteenth 
century, like to Benvenuto Cellini, but 
without his art and with far less intelli- 
gence. A curious strange type this 
Pitti, who seemed as though bitten by 
a tarantula, living by his wits, the inti- 
mate of Charles VI., of dukes and 
princes, who for a wager with the girl 
he loved rode straight away to Rome 
without stopping ; a great dancer, an 
inveterate gambler, a brave and loyal 
cavalier, who in time rose to the high- 
est offices. Burekhardt calls him a 
forerunner of Casanova ; like him, jour- 
neying continually in the quality of 
merchant and political agent, diplomat 
and professional gambler, finding com- 
petitors only among princes like the 
Dukes of Brabant, Bavaria, and Savoy. 
This was the father of that Lucca Pitti 
who in riches and magnificence rivalled 
the Medici, and tried in all things to vie 
with Cosimo. 

The merchants, grown immeasurably 
rich, thanks to their traffic, their jour- 
neys, their visits to the factories estab- 
lished in all the commercial centres and 
ports of Europe, had developed into 
bankers and money-lenders, feeling the 
times to be ripe when they could 
tranquilly enjoy the fruits of their exer- 
tions. Florence, like a lovely, prosper- 
ous maiden of good parts and abundant 
dowry, the factions quieted that had 
quarrelled concerning her, closed her 
eyes under the shade of the Medicean 
laurels, dazzled by the magnificence with 
which, woman-like, she had allowed 
herself to be conquered. Now that the 
family had acquired property, they 
sought to found houses, they looked out 
for suitable marriages, which were dis- 
cussed as though they were political 
alliances. Alessandra Macinghi degli 
Strozzi went to mass every morning in 
Santa Reparata to sit behind the girls 
whom she would like her son Filippo to 
marry, and with the eye of a future 
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mother-in-law studied, examined, criti- 
cised, and wrote about them to her son 
as though the matter in hand were a 
bargain about a horse. It is true that 
Alessandra, to our mind, has been too 
much exalted and praised; she must 
have had the heart of a merchant, not 
that of a woman. That she laid hands 
upon her slaves she frankly confesses 
herself. This, however, was the cus- 
tom of the day; it was perhaps easy to 
lose one’s temper with those Russians 
and Tartars. But concerning her char- 
ity, we have stumbled on a curious 
document. It regards two old people, 
only survivors of a family of laborers. 
** Piero and Monna Cilia are both alive 
and infirm. Ihave overflowed the field 
for next year, and as I must put it in 
order, these two old people, if they 
do not die, must go and beg. Heaven 
will provide.”’ Nor is this a passing 
thought ; it was a firm resolve. In a 
letter written a few months later we 


read: ‘‘ Piero is still alive’? (Heaven 
had already provided for Monna Cilia, 


it seems), ‘“*so he must put up with it, 
and go away and beg. It would be best, 
of course, if Heaven would take him.’’ 
Evidently it was not possible to com- 
bine good farming with a good heart, 
and this little incident probably reflects 
very truly the sentiments of the age in 
which they were uttered. 

But some of those who had increased 
and multiplied their means showed no- 
bler sentiments and finer feelings. In 
Giovanni Rucellai we see the perfect 
type of the Florentine who appreciated 
the dignity of the new state in which 
fortune had placed him; for not only 
had he the gift of making money, he 
also understood how to spend it well, 
no less a virtue. 

‘**T think,” he writes, in his zibaldone, 
“that it has brought me more honor to 
have spent well than earned well, and 
brought more contentment to my spirit, 
especially the work that I have done in 
my house.’? He thanks Heaven for 
having made him “a rational being — 
a Christian and not a Turk, Moor, or 
Tartar; and for having been born in 
Italy, which is the most worthy and 
noble portion of Christendom, -and in 
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the province of Tuscany, which is the 
most highly respected amid the prov- 
inces of Italy, and, above all, in the city 
of Florence, reputed the noblest and 
most beautiful city, not only in Christen- 
dom, but in the whole universal world ; 
and finally, for living in the present 
age, held to be, by those who know, 
the greatest that our city has ever 
seen since it was founded, as well as for 
living in the time of the magnificent 
citizen Cosimo dei Medici.” He also 
expresses his gratitude to Heaven for 
having granted him the favor of becom- 
ing allied to this great man, through 
the marriage of his son Bernardo with 
Nannina, daughter of Piero and niece 
of Cosimo —a splendid connection, of 
which Rucellai was justly proud. 

In those days, without fear of the 
sumptuary laws now fallen into disuse, 
Florence celebrated the nuptial feast of 
her great families with all the splendor 
she could muster. The wedding of 
Baccio Adimari and Lisa _ Ricasoli, 
which took place in 1420, is represented 
in a well-known old picture that hangs 
in the Florentine Academy of Fine 
Arts. We see the happy couple and 
their friends dancing to the accompani- 
ment of trumpets and fifes under a 
striped awning of variegated colors. 
This marriage, and that of the Rucellai 
and Medici, furnish us with a graphic 
picture of life in those days. Fortu- 
nately, too, the great old man, in his 
zibaldone, has embalmed a record of 
the latter festivity in a description full 
of loving remembrance, which has 
become a precious document for the 
student of the manners and customs of 
the day. Gilded by the flaming sun of 
June, green festoons swung proudly 
across the street which was the scene 
of the wedding, festoons that brought 
into high relief the shields which orna- 
mented the house fronts, and which 
were quartered half with the arms of 
the Medici, and half with those of the 
Rucellai. The rude stones of the pal- 
ace facade, which Giovanni Rucellai’s 
generosity had caused him to rebuild 
some years before, choosing as its archi- 
tect Leon Battista Alberti, acquired a 
new. aspect thus decked with bright 
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awnings and festoons that hung from 
the Doric pilasters of the first floor, 
and over the Corinthian pilasters of the 
second and third. Opposite the palace, 
in the little piazza in front of the Log- 
gia, had been erected a platform in the 
shape of a triangle ; this was covered 
over to defend it from the sun by a 
sanopy of blue cloth adorned with 
wreaths, between which peeped the 
freshest roses. Below on the wooden 
planks were laid tapestries, and precious 
tapestries also covered the benches 
placed round for the convenience of 
those who waited. The ends of the 
great blue velarium hung down here 
and there to the ground like to aerial 
columns. On one side of that great 
tent there was a large sideboard on 
which glittered silver vessels and dishes 
wrought by the best gold and silver- 
smiths in Florence. The richness of 
these adornments presaged the magnifi- 
cence of the banquet that was prepar- 
ing. The kitchen had been placed in 
the street by the side of the palace, 
where, counting cooks and underlings, 
fifty persons were at work. The noise 
was great ; Viadella Vigna was crowded 
with people from one end to the other. 
The men who had decked the facade 
were succeeded by the servants who 
carried the presents from friends, cli- 
ents, and relations ; peasants, garden- 
ers, and shop-people brought victuals ; 
pipers and trumpeters were preparing 
their music, and the young cavyaliers 
were making ready for the tilts. That 
Sunday, June 8, 1460, soon after dawn, 
the crowd began to arrive from all sides 
at the palace where the wedding was to 
take place. There also came, welcome 
and promising sight to the curious, 
quartered bullocks, casks of Greek 
wine, and as many capons as could 
hang on a staff borne on the shoulders 
of two stout peasants ; bars of buffalo- 
cheese, turkeys in pairs, barrels of ordi- 
nary wine and choice sweet wine, 
baskets full of pomegranates, hampers 
of large sea-fish, crates of little silver- 
scaled fish from the Arno, birds, hares, 
cream-cheese packed in fresh green 
rushes, baskets full of sweetmeats, tarts, 
and other delicate confectionery pre- 
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pared by the fair hands of some gentle 
nun. There advanced slowly, shaking 
its leafy head as it stood on the cart 
drawn by panting oxen, a splendid 
olive-tree from Carmignano, as well as 
young oaks procured from the villa 
at Sesto, not to mention the flowers 
that glad season gave in such profu- 
sion, The presents worthy of those 
who sent them enhanced the magnili- 
cence of the feast, testifying to the love 
and reverence the donors bore tewards 
these two illustrious families about to 
be allied by these nuptials. Thus by 
this marriage old Giovanni Rucellai did 
away with ell suspicion of being an 
enemy to the Medici faction, which 
had grown stronger in Florence since 
the exile of Cosimo. It was a connec- 
tion planned with much judgment, and 
which brought as much honor to his 
family as the facade of Santa Maria 
Novella which he caused Alberti to 
build, the chapel of San Pancrazio, the 
Palace, and the beautiful Corinthian 
Loggia in Via della Vigna. That ma- 
jestic old man, with high, open fore- 
head, aquiline nose, piercing blue eyes 
that still look out at us from an old 
portrait, had a subtle wit. His thick 
black hair fell in close curls on to his 
shoulders, a long, wavy beard rested 
on his breast, preserving a few gold 
threads mixed with the grey of years ; 
his fresh coloring denotes a vigorous 
old age. We see him seated in a large 
armchair covered with fringed crimson 
velvet embossed with gold. He wears 
a dark green tunic covered by a purple 
gown with turnovers of crimson velvet ; 
his upward-looking eyes have a_ far- 
away gaze, as though he were thinking 
of things not of this world. The right 
hand, adorned with a ring set with a 
large diamond, rests heavily on the arm 
of the chair; the left, which is open, 
points to a handsomely bound man- 
uscript, the title of which is “ Delle 
Antichita.”? Beside it are a few open 
letters with the address, ‘* To the Illus- 
trissimo Signor Giovanni Rucellai.” 
Behind a dark curtain against a blue 
background are painted with much care 
and diligence the works he had exe- 
cuted in stone and marble, the front of 
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Santa Maria Novella, the chapel of San 
-ancrazio, the Palace, and the Loggia. 
Thus the picture sums up both the man 
and his glory, the rich merchant who 
had become related to Cosimo di Gio- 
vanni dei Medici. 

Giovanna dei Medici came to her 
wedding accompanied, as was the cus- 
tom, by four cavaliers chosen from 
among the elders of the city — Messer 
Manno Temperani, Messer Carlo Pan- 
dolfini, Messer Giovannozzo Pitti, and 
Messer Tommaso Soderini. ‘I will 
come”? was written on certain cards 
which were hung on the benches cov- 
ered with arras and placed under the 
gay pavilion ; and the bride did come, 
and on that platform, made soft with 
rich carpets, the guests danced and 
played, waiting for the dinners and 
suppers. There came to the wedding 
fifty gentlewomen richly dressed, and 
fifty gentle youths in beautiful cos- 
tumes. The gaieties lasted from Sun- 
day morning to Tuesday evening, and 
there were meals twice aday. Usually 
there were asked tc each meal fifty per- 
sons, including relations, friends, and 
the chief citizens ; so that at the first 
table there were, counting the women 
and girls of the house, trumpeters and 
pipers, about one hundred and seventy 
persons ; at the second and third tables 
—the so-called low tables — there sat a 
large number of persons. At one meal 
they amounted to five hundred. The 
dishes, those prescribed by custom, 
Were exquisite and abundant. On 
Sunday morning they had boiled capons 
and tongue, a roast of meat, and an- 
other of small chickens garnished with 
sugar and rose-water; in the evening 
galantine, roast meat, and chickens 
with fritters. Monday morning, blanc- 
manger, boiled capons with sausages 
and roast chickens ; in the evening the 
usual courses, with tarts of sugar and 
amonds. On Tuesday morning, roast 
meat and quails; in the evening the 
usual roast and galantine. <At the re- 
freshments there appeared twenty con- 
fectioners, who distributed a profusion 
of caramels made of pine-seeds. The 
expenses of these banquets amounted 
to above one hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand francs — an immense sum in those 
days. There had been bought seventy 
bushels of bread, twenty-eight hundred 
white loaves, four thousand wafers, 
fifty barrels of sweet white wine, fifteen 
hundred pair of poultry, fifteen hun- 
dred eggs, four calves, twenty large 
basins of galantine ; twelve cataste of 
wood were burnt in the kitchen fires. 
Verily it seemed the reign of abun- 
dance. On Tuesday evening some cav- 
aliers invited to the wedding performed 
jousts, moving from the Rucellai Pal- 
ace up to the Tornaquinci, and after- 
wards in the Via Larga under the 
Medici Palace. The bride received 
from her different relations no fewer 
than twenty rings, and six more from 
the bridegroom —two when he fetched 
her, two for the espousals, and two on 
the morning they exchanged rings. 
From Bernardo she received one hun- 
dred florins, and some other coin, with 
which she made herself two handsome 
dresses, one of white velvet richly 
trimmed with pearls, silk, and gold, 
with open sleeves lined with pure white 
fur; one of zetani, a stuff of very thick 
silk, trimmed with pearls, and the 
sleeves lined with ermine. She had 
also a gown of white damask, brocaded 
with gold flowers, the sleeves trimmed 
with pearls ; another of silk with crim- 
son, gold, and brocaded sleeves, be- 
sides other dresses and over-dresses, 
so-called giornee. Among the jewels 
given her wasa rich necklet of dia- 
monds, rubies, and pearls, which was 
worth one hundred thousand gold flor- 
ins, a pin for her hair, a necklace of 
pearls with a large pointed diamond, a 
hood embroidered with pearls, a net 
for her hair, also worked with pearls. 
The dowry, which to-lay would seem 
modest, was sixty thousand francs, in- 
cluding the trousseau, in which was 
included a pair of chests, with richly 
worked edges, and several long dresses 
of different shapes for every-day wear, 
made of fine stuffs embroidered, also a 
lawn shift fashioned out of materia 
that came from Rheims, a hood of crim- 
son cloth wrought with pearls, two caps 
with silver, pearls, and diamonds, a 
little illuminated missal with silver 
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clasps, and an infant Jesus in wax 
wearing a damask dress trimmed with 
pearls. Besides this there was cloth in 
the piece, satins, velvets, and damasks, 
embroidered cushions, belts, purses, 
thimbles, needle-cases, ivory combs, 
four pairs of gloves, a Milanese hat with 
fringe, eight pairs of stockings, three 
mirrors, a basin and ewer of enamelled 
silver, an embroidered fan, and many 
other things specified in detail. 

Three years after, in June, 1469, was 
celebrated with true princely prodigality 
the marriage of Lorenzo dei Medici 
and Clarice Orsini, which proved a pub- 
lic feast, a true carnival. ‘ Tu, felix 
Florentia, nube.’”? We will not stop to 
describe it, though there is ample infor- 
mation about it to be found in the ac- 
count which Piero Parenti sent to his 
maternal Uncle Filippo di Matteo 
Strozzi, then living at Naples, the 
founder of the beautiful Strozzi Palace 
in Florence, that monument to the 
greatness of the family. These ban- 
quets, with their magnificence, em- 
barrassed many of the gentlewomen 
invited to them, for they were bound to 
appear in dresses that would do honor 
to the dignity of their families, in robes 
and gowns of costly brocade and dam- 
ask. Hence Filippo Strozzi’s wife, the 
lovely and good Fiammetta Adimari, a 
careful woman, took occasion of her 
husband’s absence to feign illness, in 
order not to be present at the feast. 
We will follow her example, and search 
instead in contemporary documents for 
some signs of intimate domestic life, 
that grew more rare amid so much pub- 
lic show. 

It is pleasant to find this in the little 
letters that the son of that bride and 
bridegroom, Piero dei Medici, wrote to 
his father when away from home, he 
being left to the care of his pedagogue 
Messer Agnolo Poliziano. Much may 
be forgiven to Piero dei Medici for the 
sake of these infantine letters, written 
with the unsteady hand of a five-year- 
old child, in which appeared his first 
weak efforts at Latin, which his master 
did not correct. In 1476, then barely 
five, he wrote from the Villa to his 
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the petulance of an overpetted, spoiled 
child: **Send us some more figs, I 
mean those very ripe ones, and send us 
some peaches with their kernels, and 
other of those things which you know 
we like, sweetmeats and tarts and some 
such little things.” 

In 1478 he tells his father that he has 
already learned many verses of Virgil, 
‘‘and I know the first book of Teodoro 
by heart, and I think I understand it ; ”’ 
he means Teodoro Gaza’s Greek Gram- 
mar; *‘and the master makes me de- 
cline, and examines me every day.” 
The year after he writes more easily : 
‘*T wish you would send me some of 
the best setters that there are. I don’t 
want anything else. The company 
here, everybody, specially desires to be 
remembered to you, and so do I. I 
pray you to be careful of the pestilence, 
and to bear us in mind, because we are 
little, and have need of you.” An- 
other time, after a while, he makes use 
of his Latin to ask for bigger favors. 
‘*¢ That little horse has not yet made its 
appearance ”’ (** Nondum venit equulus 
ille, magnifice pater’’) ; and he already 
begins to take a high tone with his 
younger brothers and sisters. ‘‘ Gugli- 
elmo thinks of nothing else but laugh- 
ter; Lucrezia sews, sings, and reads ; 
Maddalena knocks her head against the 
wall without hurting herself; Lucia 
already says a few things ; Contessina 
makes a great noise all over the house.” 
Then he adds, “‘ To give a tone to my 
letters I have always written them in 
Latin, and yet I have not had the liitle 
horse you promised me, so that every- 
body laughs at me.”’ 

Nevertheless the little horse did not 
come. ‘I am afraid something must 
have happened to the horse, because if 
it had been all right you would have 
sent it to me as you promised. If in 
case that one cannot come, please send 
me another.” At last the horse ar- 


rived, and a letter full of thanks and 
promises of good behavior closes this 
childish correspondence. 

But the curious sketch of Medicean 
domestic life, which has the country 
fur background, and for stage one of 





grandmother Lucrezia Tornabuoni, with 


those villas to which they loved to re- 
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treat to forget a while political vexa- 
tions, brings before us another aspect 
of the time—that desire for country 
quiet, the love for the villa, and the 
sentiment for nature, which are distin- 
guishing characteristics of the men of 
the Renaissance. We already see signs 
of this in Ser Lapo Mazzei, who used 
to go to Grignano to attend the har- 
vests and the vintage, and who trimmed 
his own vines. Buonaccorso Pitti, like 
Petrarch, loved to count the trees in 
his garden; Rucellai was prouder of 
his villa at Quaracchi, of which he 
gives us a more loving description than 
of his splendid palace ; Pandolfini, or 
the compiler of ‘*The Government of 
the Family,’ sang the praises of coun- 
try life ; Poliziano wrote a short essay 
on the theme for his pupils to turn into 
Latin, and on the background cf a flow- 
ery landscape he painted the image of 
the beautiful Simonetta Cattaneo. Lo- 
renzo dei Medici, even in the midst of 
his greatness as governor, almost prince, 
knew how to retain a certain benevo- 
lent kindness that was quite homely 
and Florentine ; nor did he dislike to 
mingle with the people at the hostelry 
of Porta San Gallo. Here he celebrated 
the beauties of the rustic maiden Nen- 
cia, and he ever retained a certain 
middle-class sobriety. Borghini tells 
us that Francesco Cibo at the marriage 
of his daughter was treated by Lorenzo 
with great simplicity and even parsi- 
mony, while his companions, Roman 
cavaliers and barons, were received 
sumptuously. The Magnitfico explained 
this attitude by saying reassuringly, 
‘*These lords I honor as guests and 
strangers ; you instead I treat like one 
of the family.”” He gave audience to 
his clients in the streets, by his own 
fireside, or walking in a friendly man- 
ner about the streets of Florence. 
Florentine to the very core, he did not 
dislike to appear facetious. At Pisa, 
seeing a pupil who squinted, he said 
that he would be the best in the class. 
Being asked why, ‘‘ Because,”’ he an- 
swered, ‘“*he will read’ at once both 
pages of the book, and so will learn 
double.”? Still, under this simple ap- 
pearance were nurtured the designs of 
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a cunning politician, who, as Vettori 
writes, ‘* By inducing the citizens to 
devote themselves to art and pleasure, 
to the protection of artists of every de- 
scription, he caused them to become 
the instruments of his future power.’’ 
Under the Medicean rule up rose pal 
aces and convents, in which antiquities, 
works of art, and costly manuscripts 
were accumulated. In the gardens art- 
ists gathered together, to the supper- 
parties came poets and philosophers, 
jousts and tournaments succeeded each 
other, poetical concourses vied with 
these feasts, the political clients of the 
palace were reinforced by the great art- 
ists from the humble shops. Savona- 
rola, who guessed the secret thoughts 
of the tyrant, said, ‘‘ He occupies the 
people with tournaments and feasts 
that they may think of themselves and 
not of him.” 

Florence in those times beheld new 
customs come to life, and listened to 
many kinds of poetry, from the tri- 
umphs and masquerades in the streets 
to the Platonic banquets at Careggi, 
from Carnival songs and sweet ballads 
to country dances and sacred repre- 
sentations. The thoughtless gaiety, and 
the ease with which both spiritual and 
material desires were gratified, seemed 
to compensate the people for their di- 
minished liberty. The gratified city, 
which had now for so long resounded 
with lively festive clamor, gaily wel- 
comed the great Medicean Carnival with 
its sumptuous banquets, its processions 
directed by famous artists, and ordered 
by the brotherhoods of the different 
quarters. Renascent paganism invaded 
the religious feasts and transformed 
these processions for its own end. 
“In Carnival,” says Cambi_ sadly, 
‘the city was made to seem happy and 
well-to-do.”’ Folk danced in the New 
Market, and in the Piazza della Signo- 
ria were held shows of wild beasts, 
when sometimes the lions were let 
loose, in the hope that some terrible 
scene might take place. But the Flor- 
entine lion was so tame, so humble, 
that it proved as quiet asalamb. In 
front of the Medici Palace in Via Larga, 
jongleurs came in crowds to celebrate 
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the triumphs of love. For the arrival 
of Franceschino Cibo, lately married 
to Maddalena, daughter of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, there were shows in all the 
shops, pretty and rich things, stuffs and 
brocade, jewels, pearls, and silver plate, 
articles of wonderful and surprising 
beauty. On St. John’s day was per- 
formed a beautiful spectacle of clouds 
and spirits, cars and other fairy edifices, 
popular contrivances to pass the time, 
besides all the other gaieties of the sea- 
son. Magnificent races were held ; the 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio was red 
amid the crackling of the firewdrks. 
On the occasion of the coming of ora- 
iors or at the creation of knights, the 
noble Signoria was wont to hold solemn 
ceremonies, of which we find record in 
the book of Francesco Filarete, herald 
tothe republic. In 1491, on St. John’s 
day, Lorenzo had set up fifteen erec- 
tions representing the triumph of Paolo 
Emilio after his return from Macedonia, 
when he bore with him so much treas- 
ure that for many years the Romans 
were free from taxes. It seemed as 
though the golden age had come back. 
The Medicean jousts which had in- 
spired Poliziano’s muse stimulated the 
other citizens to commit mad extrava- 
gances. Benedetto Salutati, nephew of 
Messer Coluccio, for the tournament of 
1467 put on the housings, head-gear, 
and other trappings of two horses one 
hundred and seventy pounds of fine 
silver, which he caused to be beauti- 
fully worked by the hand of Antonio 
Pollajolo ; and around the robes of the 
sergeants he strung thirty pounds of 


pearls, the greater part of which were | 


of immense value. Florence beautified 
itself with splendid palaces ; Filippo 


Strozzi, on the 6th of August, 1489, laid | 


the foundation of his-stately pile ; and 
Guglielmo Gondi a short time after fol- 
Jowed his example... The people were 
proud of these new buildings ; and good 
‘Tribaldo dei Rossi asked his wife Nan- 
nina to send him his two children newly 
dressed, that he might take them to see 
the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Strozzi Palace. ‘‘I took,’’ he writes, 
“* Guarnieri in my arms, and told him to 
look down there. I gave him a coin 
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with a lily to throw down, alsa a bunch 
of little damask roses which I had in 
my hand. I said, ‘ Will you remember 
ithis?’ He said,‘ Yes.’ The children 
'came with our servant Rita ; and Guar- 
/nieri, who was on that day just four 
years old, had a new cloak made by 
| Nannina of shot green-and-yellow silk.” 
The children as well as the older citi- 
zens must have been struck by the sur- 
prising marvels which the Medicean 
magnificence displayed for their benefit. 
| Every day some new and singular thing 
occurred — princely jousts and proces- 
|sions, magnificent feasts. De Rossi, a 
| simple chronicler, has kept for us a 
record of these events. In 1488 there 
/came to Florence as a present from the 
| sultan of Babylonia to Lorenzo a giraffe, 
| which was seven braccias high, led by 
two Turks. Great curiosity was awak- 
ened in every one, even in the nuns, so 
\that it was needful to send the strange 
| beast around to the convents to~be in- 
spected. ‘It eats everything, poking its 
|}head into every peasant’s basket, and 
would take an apple from a child’s hand, 
lso gentle is it. It died on the 2nd of 
January, 1489, and everybody lamented 
it, for it was such a beautiful animal.” 

Suddenly, quite suddenly, this easy, 
|mirthful life, this dazzling splendor of 
art and poetry, this thoughtless gaiety, 
was extinguished sadly and gloomily. 
A tempest murmured in the distance. 
The proud Dominican shut up in his 
monastery of San Marco, far from the 
uproar of the Carnival, threatened resus- 
citated paganism with celestial anger. 
On the 8th of April, 1492, there fell like 
a public calamity the news that Lorenzo 
| dei Medici was dead. ‘‘The splendor, 
| not of Tuscany only, but of the whole 
of Italy, has disappeared,” writes Dei. 
‘*The company of the Magi laid the 
body in the sacristy of San Lorenzo, 
and the day after the funeral services 
took place without pomp, as is the cus- 
tom for nobles, but simply, devoid of 
hangings and canopies, with three or- 
ders of friars and only one of priests. 
For no matter how pompous the cere- 
mony might have been, it would always 
have proved too mean for so great a 
man.” 
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Thus with lugubrious obsequies in 
the chill twilight of the Laurentian 
sepulchre, with the remains of the Mag- 
nifico were laid to rest the memories of 
a whole age radiant with youth and 
glory. With Lorenzo there disappeared 
the world of the Renaissance, for but 
a little time after Tribaldo de Rossi 
writes: ‘*A letter has come to the 
Signoria saying that certain youths 
gone out in the sailing ships have ar- 
rived at an immense island, to which 
never before have any people sailed, 
which is inhabited by men and women 
all naked.”’ 

A new world had been discovered. 

GUIDO BIAGI. 


From Temple Bar. 
AMONGST HER FOLLOWING. 

SHE may be seen in the park any 
day now during the season, and except 
for the sudden radiancy of her* smile 
when talking, she will not attract more 
notice than any other past and gone 
divinity at whose shrine men once wor- 
shipped. But in the old days, before 
her grand marriage, when she was still 
only Rosamond Travers, then it was 
different indeed. London went mad 
for a brief six months over this girl- 
reciter, who had these two great facts 
in her favor—she was _ bewitchingly 
pretty, and what she did was then new 
and unheard-of. 

Those few of us, whose memories 
can be trusted to stretch beyond the 
affairs of yesterday, can recall the peace 
which reigned before the vast army of 
public and private reciters had invaded 
society, but it was reserved for this slip 
of a girl, with the dark, dusky hair and 
the glorious blue eyes, which should by 
rights have belonged to a fair woman, 
to turn it to account. And her recitals 
were certainly unlike the feeble enter- 
tainments to which, with one brilliant 
exception, we are treated nowadays. 
They more nearly resembled Chau- 
mont’s little ‘*.At Homes,’’? sometimes 
in costume, sometimes not, occasionally 
with music, but always impromptu, or 
what pretended to be impromptu, on 
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whatever might be flitting through her 
restless, capricious brain. Sometimes 
the subject would be suggested to her 
by her host of the moment, for it was 
only at private gatherings she would 
consent to appear, and these being the 
more personal, were usually the more 
successful. So society went crazed 
about her for the nonce, and there 
were gowns, and furniture, and what- 
not & la Travers; and Rosamond 
brooches; and Rosamond _ dinners, 
where the table decorations strove to 
reproduce in forget-me-not and dark 
feathery grass, the strange contrast of 
her hair and eyes, and where the .an- 
nouncing butler felt himself aggrieved 
if other than the lady herself arrived 
untitled. 

The girl made hay while the sun 
shone, kept her head fairly well, and 
refused offers by the score, and when 
the season waned, betook herself to 
Zurich for a three months’ rest. Rest 
at all events was the reason alleged, 
but she had not the slightest intention 
of ever returning to her work. ‘I 
shan’t be fresh any longer, and I might 
not take so well,’’ she decided, being 
always frank with herself. ‘‘I shall 
marry, and see how the world looks 
from another point of view.” 

So she wended her way to Zurich, 
for which, doubtless, she had excellent 
reasons, and established herself in a 
marvellously furnished flat in the Bahn- 
hofstrasse. 

A roomy, handsome, dull place, the 
city strikes one as being when loitering 
there a few hours while ‘doing Swit- 
zerland,’? but Zurich has a life and 
excitement of its own, and a tolerably 
large English colony, which, seconded 
by representatives of every other na- 
tionality in the place, fell in with the 
prevailing fashion of the hour, and 
welcomed the new-comer with open 
arms. It became the thing to avow 
oneself on excellent terms with Miss 
Travers ; to rave about the beautiful 
stranger, who queened it over high and 
low alike ; to make one’s own arrange- 
ments subjugatory to hers. And 
amongst her following was Pierre 
Meier. 
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This insignificant fact requires to 
stand by itself, because Pierre was the 
last man alive to be affected by the 
fashion, and he only fell hopelessly in 
love with Rosamond for the foolish 
reason that he could not help it. As- 
suredly had he been able to help it, it 
would never have happened, for love 
and he were strange bedfellows. He 
was a friendless Swiss teacher—a 
music-master, to wit— whose proudest 
memory was that years before he and 
his violin had been requisitioned to 
swell a town band when English royalty 
had passed through Lucerne, and he 
was cursed by poverty and by a racking 
cough, which the doctors had predicted 
would kill him two summers ago, but 
which, somehow, had hitherto missed 
its mission ; altogether, the most un- 
likely person to be attracted by the 
fascinating English girl, or to be toler- 
ated by her. Yet he was. Further- 
more, she requested him to come and 
play to her for an hour in the mornings, 
while she lolled upon her couch, sipping 
her chocolate, and reading her love- 
letters from home. 

‘* This is from Lord Southport,’’ she 
said more than once, and Pierre grew 
to distinguish the crested paper and 
crabbed hand, because it was over these 
missives that Rosamond lingered the 
longest. 

‘“*Play me something very bright, 
operatic — dance music — what you 
will,’ she cried to him excitedly one 
day, when the odd friendship was per- 
haps of two months’ growth. ‘I love 
your music, mon ami ; it suits my own 
moods. Play something gay, Pierre.” 

He nodded comprehendingly. 

** You have good news.”’ 

‘¢ How do you know ?” she promptly 
asked, and laughed like a delighted 
child—she was little more —at_ his 
sober answer. 

** You are more adorably pretty than 
ever to-day. That is how I know.” 

His mother had been an English- 
woman, and he spoke her tongue to 
perfection, which was just as well as 
matters now stood, for it is certain that 
Rosamond would never have troubled 
to speak to him in any other. English 
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is said to be a cold language for love 
phrases, but eked out by the violin of 
which he was so passionately fond, 
Pierre found it suited him well enough. 
Possibly, he trusted too far to his own 
knowledge of what he meant them to 
mean, and too little to her own inter- 
pretation of them, for he forgot that 
when sighs and protestations have been 
made as much a necessity of life as the 
air one breathes, it requires more than 
an awkward or even a gracefully worded 
admiration to create any individual im- 
pression. In fact what it requires is 
that the recipient shall be in love with 
the man who offers it, and of this 
Pierre Meier had not the remotest idea. 
All through his narrow, luckless life he 
had never once been taken in hand, 
and so taught the A BC of love. He 
might have learned it from his mother’s 
memory-holding eyes; or even from 
the caprices of the inevitable small 
neighbor, to whom boys offer. stolen 
cherries over the wall; or again, before 
the sense of being a failure and this 
consuming cough had dragged him down 
to his present level, he might have 
gleaned certain stray scraps of wisdom 
from any blushing Elise or Marie with 
whom he was brought into contact. 
But mother-love had been shut away 
from him in heaven to wait for him 
there, and neither on small maidens nor 
big had he ever thought it worth while 
to bestow his attentions. So he had 
just gone on growing mentally as well 
as physically greyer, feeling he had 
somehow missed something in life 
which fell to the lot of other men, and 
vaguely wondering whether it were the 
unsatisfied ambition to which he ought 
to have attained through his violin, 
when chance brought him and Rosa- 
mond together. 

Then he knew. 

Rosa mundi : ** Rose of the World ;”’ 
his rose of all the world. Perhaps that 
expresses it, this new-born delight 
which had come to the dying man, for 
though he called it love fo® lack of a 
better word, it was not that at all as it 
appeals to a man of forty —a smoothly 
running courtship and a happy mar- 
riage. It was just something rare and 
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exquisite, sweetly perfumed and inde- 
finably beautiful, which had come to 
dazzle and enthral him. 

‘¢ This is from Lord Southport,’ quoth 
Rosamond ; and again, ‘* Play me dance 
music to-day ;’’ and the little violinist 
played away on that particular morning 
when she issued her commands, much 
as Nero may have fiddled when Rome 
was burning, to his fleeting joy and 
ultimate misery. 

Pierre Meier was far too preoccupied 
to seek about for reasons which might 
be disagreeable ones, and his own 
thoughts were pleasant. He had tried 
so often to speak to her and as often 
had failed, and now he had resolved to 
write her a letter. Flowers were to 
come with it, and though it would be at 
the price of many dinners, they should 
be the best flowers Zurich could afford ; 
and round their blossoms should be 
wrapped those two lines of De Musset, 
which always seemed to enshrine her 
so vividly, and which were in fact the 
text of his letter : — 


Si je vous le disais pourtant, que je vous 
aime, 

Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous 
en diriez ? 


There was a prolonged thunderstorm 
that night, and the poor wretch got 
drenched to the skin in taking his flow- 
ers to their destination. So wet did his 
dripping garments make her vestibule, 
and so constant was his cough, that his 
landlady, being a kindly old soul, went 
up to him some hour or two after his 
return, and found to her consternation 
that her lodger was rambling in his 
talk, as he crouched with chattering 
teeth over his untasted potage. 

A doctor was called in as the result 
of her fright; and when, yielding to 
warmth and good feeding, — ‘* Madame 
peut bien la nommer la fiévre si elle le 
veut,’ the doctor said testily, ‘* mais,”’ 
he shrugged his shoulders, “‘ c’est plu- 
t6t la maladie des pauvres. Monsieur 
est affamé,’? —Pierre’s brain cleared 
during the night, he became a prey to a 
thousand tortures anent his own letter, 
the precise wording of which he could 
not recall. What he had intended to 





tell her was simply a little of what she 
was to him, and that she must not be 
angry that even he, such a man as he 
was, should dare to love her. Had he 
said this? or not enough? or too 
much? He tossed and rolled on his 
hard bed, dozing at times, and then 
starting into wakefulness with the idea 
she was calling him, until, when another 
day had faded into darkness, he rose 
and dressed himself and went out. It 
was a difficult task, and at nearly every 
step he stopped to take breath, for had 
not the doctor said that a sudden strain 
or shock would bring the end? But at 
length he had accomplished his object, 
and stood at the door of the well-known 
house in the Bahnhofstrasse. 

That night the beautiful young En- 
glishwoman held a reception, at which 
those who were favored vowed all 
Zurich was gathered. Possibly Miss 
Travers considered she looked her best 
when gorgeously attired and framed by 
suitable surroundings ; more probably 
she was afraid to trust herself to a 
téte-u-téte meeting with this milor an- 
glais, for whose advent her servants 
had made such special preparations. 
Certain it is that the ‘*‘ At Home” was 
held, and, the evening being at its 
zenith and the guests fulfilling their 
bounden duty and enjoying themselves 
nobly, that Miss Travers was besought 
to recite. Most of those present had 
only heard echoes of her fame ; would 
she not deign to enlighten the crass- 
ness of their ignorance ? 

Rosamond half hesitated. 
wish it ?”’ 

She looked the question at Southport, 
and he answered her under his breath, 
** Make me proud of you.” 

She acquiesced then at once, and 
moved away from him to an open space 
at the end of the long room. He had 
followed her to Zurich, as she had in- 
tended he should ; that soft, half-pro- 
prietary whisper was making the blood 
dance in her veins, and the applause 
which greeted her consent, to surge in 
her ears so that it well-nigh deafened 
her. He had said nothing yet, he 
would say nothing until the rooms had 
cleared ; but how puerile seemed all 


**Do you 
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other love which had been lavished 
upon her compared with this which as 
yet had found no voice ! 

Almost before she knew what she was 
doing she had launched out upon a little 
character sketch which she entitled 
*¢ Pierrot in Love,’’ and because, to ren- 
der it more life-like, it was easier to 
call to mind some one person amongst 
the many, she began her recitation with 
her thoughts full of Pierre Meier and 
of yesterday’s gifts of flowers. At that 
moment her last guest, and he a self- 
invited one, came painfully up the long 
staircase, and, mingling with the crowd 
around the door, fixed his unwavering 
gaze upon her. 

‘‘ Pierrot in Love’? was an undeni- 
able success, for Southport’s whisper 
had so fired the woman that all the art- 
ist in herrose supreme. She had never 
had any powers of invention, but, with 
the material ready there to her hand, it 
was not difficult to-night to wax really 
witty over the drolleries of this absurd 
Pierrot, who had conceived the notion 
of avowing himself a devoted slave, but 
who was still too fearful of his own 
temerity to dare other than shelter him- 
self behind a quotation. 


Si je vous le disais pourtant, que je vous 
aime, 

Qui sait, brune aux yeux bleus, ce que vous 
en diriez ? 


Then she drew a picture of a possible 
ménage, and enacted a comical little 
scene between the two, in which scraps 
of yesterday’s letter were put into 
Pierrot’s mouth, and pulled ruthlessly 
to pieces by his brighter-witted com- 
panion. And so on and on for a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

It was all too light and frothy to put 
down in so many words, but it was de- 
liciously funny all the same, and there 
was no doubt of the genuineness of the 
laughter it provoked. Then came an 
abrupt momentary pause, while the 
audience looked at each other, uncer- 
tain if they were to burst into voluble 
praise and thanks, or whether this were 
merely a dramatic wait it would be in- 
artistic to spoil, and in the silence some 
one coughed. 





Amongst her Following. 


“Yes, I saw a face in anguish, in 
torture, once,’’ admitted Lady South- 
port years afterwards ; but when pressed 
farther she simply added, *‘ In Zurich,”’ 
and got away from her questioner. It 
was nota thought her ladyship cared to 
dwell upon. 

At the time it could not have been a 
sight she cared to see. Pierre Meier’s 
face was drawn and deadly pale ; his 
lips were baked and cracking ; and all 
the piteousness of his outraged love 
and self-respect, all which went to 
make up the man which this dazzling 
vision of lace and roses had killed, 
cried to her from out his sunken hag- 
ard eyes. 

She drew her breath sharply, then, 
holding herself in just the same pose in 
which she had ended so curtly, with the 
laughter dying from her lips, and her 
merry voice hushed to a tender gravity, 
Rosamond broke the silence, and went 
on speaking. 

‘**' They had laughed ; one always did 
laugh at the Pierrots of this world,’ she 
said — and a few thought she was 
rather overdoing this moral and un- 
necessary little tag, for tears were 
standing in her blue eyes — *‘ because 
it is easier to laugh at them than to 
see, as hovering angels see, the tender- 
ness and the selflessness a Pierrot’s 
love may hide. This little demoiselle 
of our play — who knows ?” — dashing 
away the tears which threatened to 
brim over, and drooping her head to 
kiss the most glowing of her roses— 
‘* had she understood she might have 
done more than wear his flowers. Had 
his love but dared instead of faltered — 
who knows again?’? Her eyes were 
fastened on the knot of men by the 
door ; she cared nothing for what her 
audience might think, she only wanted 
one of them to forgive her the unin- 
tentional cruelty of to-night, and her 
voice grew yet softer, more lingering, 
more sweet: ‘‘Who knows but the 
‘brune aux yeux bleus’ might have 
coaxed away his title from poor Pierrot ? 
That she - 

The strange ending, the pleading, 
caressing tones were stopped by a 
muffled cry, and sudden hubbub and 


o 
> 
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excitement round the door. A man had 
fallen to the ground in what was sup- 
posed to be a fit, and it was only after 
he had been carried down-stairs under 
the charge of a doctor who was present, 
that it was found that he was dead. 

**T suppose you had in the poor fel- 
low to play for you, didn’t you, my dar- 
ling ?” asked Southport, next morning. 
He found this, his first task of comfort- 
ing her, hard of accomplishment. 
‘““The doctor tells me he knew him, 
and that he must have died from some 
shock. That’s nonsense, of course ; 
but these foreigners are so obstinate. 
At all events, his face was very peace- 
ful, and, if you don’t mind my saying 
it of a dead man, it bore a sort of tri- 
umphant expression too. He evidently 
died quite happy. Don’t cry, dear.” 

MABEL E. WorTTON. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE INNER HISTORY OF THE WATERLOO 
CAMPAIGN. 

THE actual fighting phase of this 
memorable campaign was confined to 
the four days from the 15th to the 18th 
of June, both days inclusive. The 
literature concerning itself with that 
period would make a library of itself. 
Scarcely a military writer of any Euro- 
pean nation but has delivered himself 
on the subject, from Clausewitz to 
Colonel Maurice, from Berton to Brial- 
mont. Thiers, Alison, and Hooper 
may be cited of the host of civilian 
writers whom the theme has enticed to 
description and criticism. There is 
scarcely a point in the brief, vivid 
drama that has not furnished a topic 
for warm and sustained controversy ; 
and the cult of the Waterloo campaign 
is more assiduous to-day than when the 
participators in the great strife were 
testifying to their own experiences. 

Within the last month an important 
work dealing chiefly with the inner 
history of the campaign has come to 
us from the other side of the Atlantic.? 


1 The Campaign of Waterloo : a Military History. 
By John Codman Ropes. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, February, 1893. 
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Its author, Mr. John Ropes, is a civilian 
gentleman of Boston, who has devoted 
his life to military study. He has given 
years to the elucidation of the problems 
of the Waterloo campaign, has trodden 
every foot of its ground, and has bur- 
rowed for recondite matter in the mili- 
tary archives of divers nations. <A 
citizen of the American republic, he is 
free alike from national prejudices and 
national prepossessions ; if he is per- 
haps not uniformly correct in his in- 
ferences, his rigorous impartiality is 
always conspicuous. By his research 
and acute perception he has let light in 
upon not a few obscurities ; and it may 
be pertinent briefly to summarize the 
inner history of the campaign, giving 
what may seem their due weight to the 
arguments and representations of the 
American writer. 

The following were the respective 
positions on the 14thof June: Welling- 
ton’s heterogeneous army, about ninety- 
four thousand strong, with one hundred 
and ninety-six guns, lay widely dis- 
persed in cantonments from the Scheldt 
to the Charleroi-Brussels chaussée, its 
front extending from Tournay through 
Mons and Binche to Nivelles and 
Quatre Bras. Of the Prussian army 
under Bliicher, about one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand strong, with three 
hundred and twelve guns, one corps 
was at Litge, another near the Meuse 
above Namur, a third at Namur, and 
Ziethen’s in advance, holding the line 
of the Sambre. The mass of Bliicher’s 
command had already seen service, 
and, with the exception of the Saxons, 
was full of zeal; the corps were well 
commanded, and their chief, although 
he had his limits, was a thorough sol- 
dier. The French army, consisting of 
five corps d’armée, the Guard, four cav- 
alry corps, and three hundred and forty- 
four guns — total fighting strength, one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand five 
hundred — Napoleon had succeeded in 
assembling with wonderful celerity and 
secrecy south of the Sambre within an 
easy march of Charleroi. Its officers 
and soldiers were alike veterans, but its 
organization was somewhat defective. 
Napoleon scarcely preserved the phe- 
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nomenal force of earlier years ; but, in 
Mr. Ropes’s words, he disclosed ‘no 
conspicuous lack of energy and ac- 
tivity.”’ Soult was far from being an 
ideal chief of staff. Ney, to whom was 
assigned the command of the left wing, 
only reached the army on the 15th, and 
without a staff; Grouchy, to whom on 
the 16th was suddenly given the com- 
mand of the right wing, was not a man 
of high military capacity. 

Napoleon’s plan of campaign was 
founded on the circumstance that the 
bases of the allied armies lay in oppo- 
site directions — the English base on the 
German Ocean, the Prussian through 
Litge and Maestricht to the Rhine. 
The military probability was that if 
either army was forced to retreat, it 
would retreat towards its base ; and to 
do this would be to march away from 
its ally. Napoleon was in no situation 
to manceuvre leisurely, with all Europe 
on the march against him. His en- 
grossing aim was to gain immediate 
victory over his adversaries in Belgium, 
before the Russians and Austrians 
should close in around him. His expec- 
tation was that Bliicher would offer 
battle about Fleurus, and be _ over- 
whelmed before the Anglo-Dutch army 
could come to the support of its Prus- 
sian ally. To make sure of preventing 
that junction, the emperor’s intention 
was to detail Ney with the left wing to 
reach and hold Quatre Bras. The 
Prussians thoroughly beaten, drifting 
rearward toward their base, and re- 
duced to a condition of comparative 
inoffensiveness, he would then turn on 
Wellington and force him to give battle. 

Mr. Ropes refutes the contention, 
maintained by a great array of authori- 
ties, that Napoleon’s design was to 
‘*wedge himself into the interval be- 
tween the allied armies” by seizing 
simultaneously Sombreffe and Quatre 
_Bras, in order to cut the communica- 
tion between the two armies, and then 
defeat them in succession. Against this 
view he successfully marshals Napoleon 
himself, Wellington by the mouth of 
Lord Ellesmere, and the great German 
strategist Clausewitz. It will suffice to 
quote Napoleon : — 
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The emperor’s intention was that his 
advance should occupy Fleurus, the mass 
concealed behind this town ; he took good 
care... above all things not to occupy 
Sombreffe. To have done so would have 
caused the failure of all his dispositions, for 
then the battle of Ligny would not have 
been fought, and Bliicher would have had 
to make Wavre the concentration-point for 
his army. 


Wellington alludes pointedly to the 
obvious danger to the French army of 
the suggested wedge position in what 
the Germans call die taktische Mitte, 
where, instead of being able to defeat 
the allies in succession, it would itself 
be liable to be crushed between the 
upper and the nether millstone. 

At daybreak of the 15th Napoleon 
took the offensive, driving in Ziethen 
on and through Charleroi, although not 
without sharp fighting. On that even- 


|ing three French corps, the Guard, and 


most of the cavalry, were concentrated 
about Charleroi and forward toward 
Fleurus ready to attack Bliicher next 
day. Controversy has been very keen 
on the question whether or not on the 
afternoon of the 15th Napoleon gave 
Ney verbal orders to occupy Quatre 
Bras the same evening. Mr. Ropes 
holds it ‘* almost certain ’’ that the order 
was given. From Napoleon’s bulletin 
despatched on the evening of the 15th, 
which is the only piece of strictly con- 
temporary evidence, he quotes: ‘ Le 
Prince de la Moskowa (Ney) a eu le 
soir son quartier général aux Quatres- 
Chemins ;”’ and he remarks that this 
must have been the belief in the head- 
quarter ‘‘ unless we gratuitously invent 
an intention to deceive the public.’’ 
There is no need for Mr. Ropes to put 
that strain on himself, since the main 
purport of Napoleon’s bulletins notori- 
ously was to deceive the public. But if 
Napoleon had not intended that Ney 
should occupy Quatre Bras on the night 
of the 15th, the statement that this had 
been done would have been a purpose- 
less futility; and if he had intended 
that Ney should do so, it is unlikely 
that he should have omitted to give 
| him instructions to that effect. Grouchy 
iclaims to have heard Napoleon censure 
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Ney for his omission to occupy Quatre 
Bras ; an omission which had its im- 
portance, for the reason, among others, 
that it was ominous of the marshal’s 
infinitely more harmful disobedience of 
orders next day. 

All writers agree that Bliicher or- 
dered the concentration of his army in 
the fighting position previously chosen 
in the event of the French advancing 
by Charleroi, ‘* without,”’ in Mr. Ropes’s 
words, ‘‘ any definite agreement or un- 
dertaking with Wellington that he was 
to have English aid in the impending 
battle.’? Tle was content to take his risk 
of the English general’s possible inabil- 
ity, for sundry obvious reasons, to come 
to his support. And while the Prussian 
army, With the unfortunate exception 
of Biilow’s corps, was on the 15th movy- 
ing toward the chosen position of Ligny, 


where its right was to be on St. Amand, | , ‘ 
= ‘ eta .,” | Duke of Richmond two minutes after it 
its centre on and behind Ligny, and its | 


left about Balatre, what was happening 
in the Anglo-Dutch army lying spread 
out westward of the Charleroi-Brussels 
chaussée ? 

Wellington was at Brussels, expect- 
ing the French invasion by or west of 
the Mons-Brussels road, to meet which 
he considered his army very well placed, 
but could expect no Prussian co-opera- 
tion. His courier service, with his 
forces so dispersed, should have been 
well organized and alert, but it was 
neither; and Napoleon’s secrecy and 
suddenness in taking the offensive were 
worthy of his best days. It has been 
freely imputed to Wellington that he 
was thereby in a measure surprised. 
There is the strange and _ probably 
mythical story in the work professing 
to be Fouché’s memoirs, to the effect 
that Wellington was relying on him for 


information of Napoleon’s plans, and | 


that he — Fouché — played the English 
commander false. ‘On the very day 
of Napoleon’s departure from Paris,”’ 
say the memoirs, “I despatched Ma- 
dame D——, furnished with notes in 
cipher, narrating the whole plan of the 
campaign. But at the same time I pri- 
vately sent orders for such obstacles at 
the frontier, where she was to pass, 
that she could not reach Wellington’s 





| hours’ march on me. . 
| the army to concentrate at Quatre Bras ; 
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headquarters till after the event. This 
was the real explanation of the inactiv- 
ity of the British generalissimo which 
excited such universal astonishment.”’ 
Readers of the “ Letters of the First 
Earl of Malmesbury” will remember 
the apparently authentic statement of 
Captain Bowles, that Wellington, rising 
from the supper-table at the famous 
ball, 


whispered to ask the Duke of Richmond if 
he had a good map. The Duke of Rich- 
mond said he had, and took Wellington into 
his dressing-room. Wellington shut the 
door and said, ‘‘ Napoleon has humbugged 
me, by God; he has gained twenty-four 
. . I have ordered 


but we shall not stop him there, and if so I 
must fight him there’’ (passing his thumb- 
nail over the position of Waterloo). The 
conversation was repeated to me by the 


occurred. 


Facts, however, are stronger evidence 
than words; and this confession on 
Wellington’s part is inconsistent with 
the circumstance that he had not hur- 
ried to retrieve the time he is repre- 
sented as having owned that Napoleon 
had gained on him—that he had, on 
the contrary, allowed his adversary to 
gain several hours more. Wellington’s 
combination of caution and decision 
throughout this momentous period is 
a very interesting study. It was not 
until 3 p.m. (of the 15th) that there 
reached him tidings almost simultane- 
ously of firing between the outposts 
about Thuin and that Ziethen had 
been attacked before Charleroi, the two 
places ten miles apart, and both occur- 
rences mm the carly morning. Those 
affairs might have been casual outpost 
skirmishes ; and the duke, in anticipa- 
tion of further information, took no 
measures for some hours. At length, 
in default of later tidings, he deter- 
mined on the precautionary ‘step of 
assembling his divisions at their re- 
spective rendezvous points in readiness 
to march ; further specifically directing 
a concentration of twenty-five thousand 
men at Nivelles, on his then left flank, 
when it should have been ascertained 
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for certain that the enemy’s line of at- 
tack was by Charleroi. These orders 
were sent out early in the evening — 
‘between 5 and 7.’ Later in the 
evening came a letter from Blicher 
announcing the concentration of the 
Prussian army to occupy the Ligny 
fighting position, in which disposition 
Wellington acquiesced, but, still uncer- 
tain of Napoleon’s true line of attack 
—his conviction being, as is well 
known, that Napoleon should have 
moved on the British right —he would 
not definitely fix the point of ultimate 
concentration of his army until he 
should receive intelligence from Mons. 
But Bliicher’s tidings caused him to 
issue about 10 P.M. a second set of or- 
ders, commanding a general movement 
of the army, not as yet to any specific 
point of concentration, but in prescribed 
directions towards its left (eastward). 
At length, when the news came from 
Mons that he need have no further seri- 
ous solicitude about his right, since 


the whole French army was advancing | 


by Charleroi, he saw his way clear. 
Towards midnight, writes Miiffling, the 
Prussian commissioner at his headquar- 
ters, Wellington informed him of the 
tidings from Mons, and added : ** The 
orders for the concentration of my 
army at Nivelles and Quatre Bras are 
already despatched. Let us, therefore, 
go to the ball.” 

There are three definite evidences 
that before midnight of the 15th Wel- 
lington had resolved to concentrate 
about Quatre Bras, and had issued final 
orders accordingly —his statement to 
the Duke of Richmond, his statement 
to Miiffling, and his statement in his 
official report to Lord Bathurst. Yet 
Mr. Ropes believes that his decision to 
that effect ‘could not have been ar- 
rived at very long before he left Brus- 
sels’? on the morning of the 16th, 
which he did ** probably about half past 
seven.’’ He founds this belief on two 
orders dated “16th June,” sent to 
Lord Hill in the early morning of that 
day, in which there is no allusion to a 
concentration at Quatre Bras. But 
those were merely supplementary in- 
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example, one of them enjoined that 
a division ordered earlier to Enghien 
should move instead by way of Braine 
le Comte, that being a nearer route 
toward the final general destination of 
Quatre Bras specified in the earlier 
(the ‘towards midnight’) orders. 
The latter orders are not extant, having 
been lost, according to Gurwood, with 
De Lancey’s papers when he fell at 
Waterloo; but that they must have 
been issued is proved by the fact that 
they were acted upon by the troops; 
and that they were issued before mid- 
night of the 15th is made clear by Wel- 
lington’s three specific statements to 
that effect. 

When the duke left Brussels for the 


\front on the morning of the 16th he 


took with him a singularly optimistic 
paper styled * Disposition of the Brit- 
ish Army at 7 A.M., 16th June,’’ which 
was ‘written out for the information 
of the Commander of the Forces by 
Colonel Sir W. de Lancey,’’ his quar- 
termaster-general. In the nature of 
things for the most part guess-work, 
the wish as regarded almost every par- 
ticular set out in this document was 
father to the thought. Wellington was 
no doubt reasonably justified in accept- 
ing and relying on this flattering ‘* Dis- 
position ;”’ but its terms, as Mr. Ropes 
conclusively shows, simply misled him, 
and caused him also unconsciously to 
mislead Bliicher, both by the expres- 
sions of the letter written by him to 
that chief on his arrival at Quatre Bras, 
and later when he met the Prussian 
commander at the mill of Brye. Wel- 
lington was indeed trebly fortunate in 
finding the Quatre Bras position still 
available to him— fortunate that Ney 
on the previous evening had defaulted 
from his orders in refraining from oecu- 
pying it; fortunate that Ney still on 
this morning was remaining passive ; 
and more fortunate still that it had been 
occupied, defended, and reinforced by 
Dutch-Belgian troops not only without 
orders from him but in bold and happy 
violation of his orders. Perponcher’s 
division was scarcely a potent represen- 
tative of the Anglo-Dutch army, but 


structions as to points of detail; for! there was nothing more at hand; and 
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pending the coming up of reinforce- 
ments Wellington, with rather a san- 
guine reliance on Ney’s maintenance of 
inactivity, rode over to Brye and had a 
conversation with Bliicher. There are 
contradictory accounts of its tenor, and 
Gneisenau certainly seems to have 
formed the impression that the duke 
gave a positive pledge of support. Mr. 
Ropes considers that, misled by the 
erroneous * Disposition,’? Wellington 
honestly believed he would be able to 
co-operate with Bliicher, and that he 
“certainly did give that commander 
some assurance of support by the Anglo- 
Dutch army in the impending bat- 
tle.” Miiffling, who was present, states 
that the duke’s last words were: 
** Well, I will come, provided I am not 
attacked myself; and this probably 
was the final undertaking. Welling- 
ton’s words were in accordance with the 
caution of his character ; and it is cer- 
tain that Bliicher had decided to fight 
at Ligny whether assured or not of his 
brother commander’s support. That 


Wellington regarded Bliicher’s disposi- 


tions for battle as objectionable, is 
proved by his blunt comment to Har- 
dinge: “If they fight here they will 
be damnably licked ! ” 

It would have been possible for Napo- 
leon to have crushed the Prussian army 
in the early hours of the 16th, when it 
was in the throes of formation for bat- 
tle ; and this he would probably have 
done if Ney had occupied Quatre Bras 
on the previous evening. But in Ney’s 
default of accomplishing this Napoleon, 
in his solicitude that Wellington should 
be hindered from supporting Bliicher, 
determined to delay his own stroke 
against the latter unti] Ney should be 
in possession of Quatre Bras with the 
left wing, where, in Sonlt’s words, ‘ he 
ought to be able to destroy any force of 
the enemy that might present itself,” 
and then come to the support of the 
emperor by getting on the Prussian 
rear behind St. Amand. Napoleon’s 
instructions were explicit that Ney was 
to march on Quatre Bras, take position 
there, and, then send an infantry division 
and Kellerman’s cavalry to points east- 
ward, whence the emperor might sum- 





mon them to participate in his own 
operations. If Ney had fulfilled his 
orders by utilizing the whole force at 
his disposal, in all human probability 
he would have defeated Wellington at 
Quatre Bras, whose troops, arriving in 
detail, would have been crushed by 
greatly superior numbers as they came 
up. As it was, although at the begin- 
ning of the battle he was in superior 
strength, Ney never utilized more than 
twenty-two thousand men ; whereas by 
its close Wellington had thirty-one thou- 
sand, and, thanks to the staunchness 
of the British infantry, was the victor 
in a very hard-fought contest. But 
Mr. Ropes has reason in holding it hu- 
manly certain that he would have been 
beaten—in which case the battle of 
Waterloo would never have been fought 
— had not D’Erlon’s corps of Ney’s com- 
mand, while marching towards Quatre 
Bras, been turned aside in the direction 
of the Prussian right. 

In the justifiable belief that Ney was 
duly carrying out his orders, Napoleon 
at half past one opened the battle of 
Ligny. He had expected to have to 
deal with but a single Prussian corps, 
but the actual fact was that, while he 
had seventy-four thousand men on the 
field, Bliicher had eighty-seven thou- 
sand, with a superior strength of artil- 
lery. The fighting was long and severe. 
From the first, recognizing the defects 
of his adversary’s position, Napoleon 
was satisfied that he could defeat the 
Prussian army. But he needed to do 
more —to crush, to rout it, so that he 
need give himself no further concern 
regarding it. This he saw his way to 
accomplish if Ney were to strike in 
presently on the Prussian right ; and 
so, with intent to stir that chief to vig- 
orous enterprise the message was sent 
him, that *‘ the fate of France was in 
his hands.’’ The battle proceeded, 
Bliicher throwing in his reserves freely, 
Napoleon chary of his, and playing the 
waiting game pending Ney’s expected 
co-operation. About half past five he 
was preparing to put in the Guard and 
strike the decisive blow, when informa- 
tion reached him from his right that a 
column, presumably hostile, was visi- 
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ble some two miles distant, marching 
toward Fleurus. Napoleon sent an 
aide to ascertain the facts, and until his 
return postponed the decisive moment. 
Two hours later the information was 
brought back that the approaching col- 
umn was D’Erlon’s from Ney’s wing. 
This intelligence dispelled all anxiety. 
Strangely enough, no instructions were 
sent to the approaching reinforcement, 
and the suspended stroke was promptly 
dealt. The Prussians, after desperate 
fighting, were everywhere driven back. 
Napoleon, with part of the Imperial 
Guard, broke Bliicher’s centre, and the 
French: army deployed on the heights 
beyond the stream. In a word, Napo- 
leon had defeated the Prussians, but 
had neither crushed nor routed them. 
There was no pursuit. 

D’Erlon’s corps on this afternoon had 
achieved the doubly sinister distinction 
of having prevented Ney from gaining 
a probable victory at Quatre Bras, and 
of detracting from the thoroughness of 
Napoleon’s actual victory at Ligny. 
While it was leisurely marching towards 
Frasnes in support of Ney, it was di- 
verted eastward towards the Prussian 
right flank in consequence of an order. 
given (whether authorized or not is 
uncertain) by an aide-de-camp of the 
emperor. It was about to deploy for 
action, when, on receiving from Ney a 
peremptory order to rejoin his com- 
mand, and in absence of a command 
from Napoleon to strike the Prussian 
flank, it went about and tramped back 
towards Frasnes. D’Erlon’s promenade 
was as futile as the famous march of 
the king of France up the hill and then 
down again. 

Mr. Ropes considers that on the 
morning of the 17th Napoleon had 
thus far in the main fulfilled his pro- 
gramme. This view may be questioned. 
He had merely defeated two of the four 
Prussian corps; he had not wrecked 
Bliicher. He had failed to occupy 
Quatre Bras; the Anglo-Dutch army 
had succeeded in effecting a partial 
concentration, and in repulsing his left 
wing there. Still it must be admitted 
that with two corps absolutely intact, 
and with no secious losses in the Guard 
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and cavalry, Napoleon was in good shape 
for carrying out his plan. If Ney had 
sent him word overnight that Welling- 
ton’s army was bivouacking about 
Quatre Bras, in ignorance, as it turned 
out, of the result of Ligny, he might 
have attacked it to good purpose in 
conjunction with Ney in the early 
morning of the 17th. But Ney was 
silent and sulky; Napoleon himself 
was greatly fatigued, and Soult was of 
no service to him. 

During the night the Prussians ‘ had 
folded their tents like the Arabs, and 
as silently stolen away.’’ They had 
neither been watched nor followed up, 
all touch of them had been lost, and 
there was nothing to indicate their line 
of retreat. This slovenliness on the 
part of the French would not have 
occurred in Napoleon’s earlier days ; 
nor in those days of greater vigor would 
he have delayed until after midday of 
the 17th to follow up an army which 
he had defeated on the previous even- 
ing, and which had disappeared from 
before him in the course of the night. 
The reports which had been sent in 
from a cavalry reconnaissance de- 
spatched in the morning indicated that 
the Prussians were retiring on Namur. 
No reconnaissance had been made in 
the direction of Tilly and Wavre. This 
was a strange error, since Bliicher had 
two corps still untouched, and, as above 
everything a fighting man, was not 
likely to throw up his hands and for- 
sake his ally after one partial discom- 
fiture. Napoleon tardily determined to 
despatch Grouchy on the errand of fol- 
lowing up the Prussians with a force 
consisting of about thirty-three thou- 
sand men with ninety-six guns. Thus 
far all authorities are agreed; but as 
regards the character of the orders given 
to Grouchy for his guidance in an 
obviously somewhat complicated enter- 
prise, there is an extraordinary contra- 
riety of evidence. It is stated in the 
“St. Helena Memoirs” that Grouchy 
received positive orders to keep him- 
self always between the main French 
army and Bliicher; to maintain con- 
stant communication with the former 
and in a position easily to rejoin it; 
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that since it was possible that Bliicher 
might retreat on Wavre, he (Grouchy) 
was to be there simultaneously ; if the 
Prussians should continue their march 
on Brussels and should pass the night 
in the forest of Soignies, he was to fol- 
low to the edge of the forest; should 
they retire on the Meuse, he was to 
watch them with part of his cavalry 
and himself occupy Wavre with the 
mass of his force, where he should be 
in position for easy communication with 
Napoleon’s headquarters. Those or- 
ders are certainly specific enough, but 
there is no record of them; and they 
may be assumed to represent rather 
what Napoleon at St. Helena considered 
Grouchy should have done, than what 
he was actually ordered to do. 
Grouchy’s version, again—and it is 
adequately corroborated —is to the ef- 
fect that about midday of the 17th, on 
the field of Ligny, the emperor gave 
him the verbal order to take the 3rd 
and 4th Corps and certain cavalry, 
and ‘“‘go in pursuit of the Prussians.”’ 
Grouchy raised sundry objections which 
the emperor overruled, and repeated 
his commands, adding that ‘it was for 
me [Grouchy] to discover the route 
taken by Bliicher ; that he himself was 
going to fight the English, and that it 
was for me to complete the defeat of 
the Prussians by attacking them.as soon 
as I should have caught up with them.”’ 
So much for Grouchy for the moment. 
Soon after the emperor had given 
Grouchy this verbal order, tidings came 
in from a scouting party that a body of 
Prussian troops had been seen about 
9 A.M. at Gembloux, considerably north- 
ward of the Namur road. The abstract 
probability no doubt was that the Prus- 
sians would retire towards their base. 
But that Napoleon kept an open mind 
on the subject is evidenced by his in- 
struction to Grouchy to “‘go and dis- 
cover the route taken by Bliicher,’’ and 
this later intelligence, it may be as- 
sumed, opened his mind yet further. 
He thought it well, then, to send to 
Grouchy a supplementary written order, 
which in the temporary absence of 
Marshal Soult he dictated to General 
Bertrand. This order enjoined on 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXII. 
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Grouchy to proceed with his force to 
Gembloux ; to explore in the directions 
of Namur and Maestricht ; to pursue 
the enemy; explore his march; and 
report upon his manceuvres, so that ‘* I 
[Napoleon] may be able to penetrate 
what the enemy is intending to do; 
whether he is separating himself from 
the English, or whether they are in- 
tending still to unite in trying the fate 
of another battle to cover Brussels or 
Liége.’”? To me I confess—and the 
view is also that of Chesney and Mau- 
rice —this written order is simply an 
amplification in detail of the previous 
verbal order, which by instructing 
Grouchy ‘to discover the route taken 
by Bliicher,” clearly evinced doubt in 
Napoleon’s mind as to the Prussian 
line of retreat. Mr. Ropes, on the other 
hand, bases an indictment on Grouchy’s 
conduct on the argument that not only 
was the tone of the written order alto- 
gether different from that of the verbal 
order, but that the duty assigned to 
Grouchy by the former was wholly dif- 
ferent from that specified in the latter. 
He adds that Grouchy constantly and 
persistently denied having received any 
other than the verbal order, that in this 
denial Grouchy lied, and that ‘the 
mischievous influence of this deliberate 
concealment of his orders by Grouchy 
caused for nearly thirty years after the 
battle of Waterloo to be prevalent a 
wholly false notion as to the task as- 
signed by Napoleon to the marshal.” 
Certainly Grouchy’s conduct is inex- 
plicable to any one holding the belief, 
as I do, that there is nothing in the 
written order to account for Grouchy’s 
denial of having received it. It is 
more inexplicable than Mr. Ropes ap- 
pears to be aware of. It is true, as 
Mr. Ropes proves, that Grouchy vehe- 
mently denied receiving the written 
order in all his works printed from 1818 
to 1829. But he had actually acknowl- 
edged its receipt almost immediately 
after Waterloo. In his son’s little 
book, ‘‘Le Maréchal de Grouchy du 
16me au 19me Juin, 1815,’ is printed 
among the ‘Documents Historiques 
Inédits ’ a paper styled *‘ Allocution du 
Marechal Grouchy & quelques-uns des 
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officiers généraux sous les ordres, lors- 
qu’il efit appris les désastres de Water- 
loo.” From this document I make the 
following extract : ** A few hours later 
the emperor modified his first order, 
and caused to be written to me by the 
Grand Marshal Bertrand the order to 
betake myself to Gembloux, and to 
send reconnaissances towards Namur. 
‘It is important,’ continued the order, 
‘to discover the intentions of the Prus- 
sians — whether they are separating 
from the English, or have the design to 
take the chance of a new battle.’”’ It 
is strange that this acknowledgment 
should never have been, cited against 
Grouchy ; stranger still that in the face 
of it he should have maintained his 
denials ; yet more strange that those 
denials were never exposed ; and most 
strange of all, that finally the ‘* written 
order”? should have appeared for the 
first, time in a casual article published 
in 1842, without evoking any explana- 
tion fyom Grouchy, or any strictures on 
his persistent mendacity. 

It may be questioned whether the 
force of thirty-three thousand men en- 
trusted to, Grouchy was not either too 
large or too small. The main French 
army, in the possible contingencies 
before it, could not safely spare so 
large a detachment, as events showed. 
Grouchy’s command was not sufliciently 
strong to oppose the whole Prussian 
army ; two corps of which could cer- 
tainly have “held” it, while the other 
two were free to support Wellington. 
Mr. Ropes thinks it might have been 
diminished by one-half, but then a sin- 
gle Prussian corps could have dealt with 
it. It is difficult to discern in what re- 
spect the six thousand cavalry assigned 
to Grouchy should have been inade- 
quate to such service as could reason- 
ably have been expected of his whole 
command. 

The British force about Quatre Bras 
on the morning of the 17th amounted 
to about forty-five thousand men. Early 
on that morning Wellington was in 
conversation with the Captain Bowles 
previously mentioned, when an officer 
galloped up and, to quote Captain 
Bowles, 
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whispered to the duke, who then turned to 
me and said, ‘‘Old Bliicher has had a d—d 
good licking and has gone back to Wavre. 
As he has gone back, we must go too. I 
suppose in England they will say we have 
been licked —I can’t help that. 


He quietly withdrew his troops from 
their positions, an operation which 
Ney, with forty thousand men at his 
disposal, did not attempt to molest, 
notwithstanding repeated orders from 
Napoleon to move on Quatre Bras. 
tarly in the afternoon Napoleon reached 
that place, with the Guard, 6th Corps, 
and Milhaud’s -Cuirassiers, picked up 
Ney’s command, and mounting his 
horse led the French army, following 
up Wellington’s retreat. His energy 
and activity throughout the march is 
described as intense. Those character- 
istics he continued to evince during the 
following night and in the morning of 
the eventful 18th. In the dead of night 
he spent two hours on the picquet line, 
and about seven he was out again on 
the foreposts in the mud and rain. His 
anxiety was not as to the issue of a 
battle with Wellington, but lest Wel- 
lington should not stand and fight. 
That apprehension was dispelled when, 
as he rode along his front about 8 A.M., 
he saw the Anglo-Dutch army taking 
up its ground.. He was aware that at 
least one “ pretty strong Prussian col- 
umn ’’? — which actually consisted of the 
two corps beaten at Ligny — had retired 
on Wavre. But notwithstanding the 
disquieting vagueness and ineptitude of 
Grouchy’s letter of 10 p.m. of the 17th 
from Gembloux, and that up to the 
morning of the battle he had sent no 
suggestions or instructions to that offi- 
cer, he yet trusted implicitly to him to 
fend off the Prussians ; and it did not 
seem to occur to him that Wellington’s 
calm, expectant attitude indicated his 
assurance of Bliicher’s co-operation. 

In one of the cavalry charges toward 
the close of the battle of Ligny, Bli- 
cher had been overthrown, ridden over, 
almost taken prisoner, and severely 
bruised ; but the gallant old hussar was 
almost himself again next morning, 
thanks to copious doses of gin and rhu- 
barb, for the effluvium of which restora- 
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tive he apologized to Hardinge, as he 
embraced that wounded officer, in the 
extremely plain expression, ‘‘ Ich stinke 
etwas.’’? Gneisenau, his chief of staff, 
rather distrusted Wellington’s good 
faith, and doubted whether it was not 
the safer policy for the Prussian army 
to fall back toward Liege. But Blii- 
cher prevailed over his lieutenants ; and 
on the evening of the 16th all four 
Prussian corps, in a strength of about 
ninety thousand men, were concen- 
trated about Wavre, some nine miles 
ast of the Waterloo position, full of 
ardor and confident of success. That 
same night Miiffling’ informed Bliicher 
by letter that the Anglo-Dutch army 
had occupied the ‘position 
wherein to fight next day; and Bilii- 
cher’s loyal answer was that DBiilow’s 
corps at daybreak should march by way 
of St. Lambert to strike the French 
right ; that Pirch’s would follow in sup- 
port; and-that the: other two would 
stand in readiness. This communica- 
tion, which reached Wellington at head- 
quarters at 2 A.M. of the 18th, has been 
held to have been the first actually 
definite assurance of Prussian support. 
But there is a story, which Colonel 
Maurice has carefully investigated, and 
the testimony to the truth of which is 
strong, to the effect that on the evening 
of the 17th the duke rode over to Wavre 
to make sure from Bliicher’s own 
mouth that he could rely on Prussian 
support next day. This. story first ap- 
peared in print in 1835, in Lockhart’s 
‘+ Tlistory of Napoleon,’ in some edi- 
tions of which, however, it is not to be 
found. This may result from the cir- 
cumstance that Lord Ellesmere, writing 
in the Quarterly Review under the 
inspiration of Wellington, stated that 
Lockhart was mistaken. The noble re- 
viewer explains that the duke, after a 
close examination of the field of the 


next day’s battle, was riding to his | 


quarters at Waterloo, when he was 
overtaken by the intelligence that there 
had been some fighting at Genappe, 
and that the enemy was pressing the 
rear of his army. He immediately rode 

! History of Napoleon. By J.G. Lockhart. 1835. 
John Murray. 
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back to it and remained on the ground 
till ‘dark. But if Wellington visited 
Bliicher at all on the evening of the 
17th he did so after dark ; and Lock- 
hart’s statement is strongly and circum- 
stantially corroborated in the journal of 
the Rev. Julian Charles Young,? who 
writes that when he was on a visit in 
1833 to the Right Hon. Henry Pierre- 
pont, that gentleman, returning direct 
from Strathfieldsaye, related a_ story 
which had just been told him by the 
duke, illustrative of the bottom and en- 
durance of the famous charger Copen- 
hagen. He had ridden that good horse 
10 A.M.*to 8 P.M. of the 17th 
of June; 1815, nor was Copenhagen’s 
work then done for the night. 

I wanted [continued the duke] to see 
Bliicher, that I might learn from his own 
lips at what hour it was probable he would 


| be able to join forces with us the next day. 


Therefore, after a hasty dinner, I ordered 
Copenhagen to be resaddled, and told my 
man to get his own horse and accompany 
me to Wavre, where I had reason to believe 
old. ‘‘Forwards’’ was encamped. Now, 
Wavre being some twelve miles from ° 
Waterloo, I was not a little disgusted, on 
getting there, to find that the old fellow’s 
tent was still two miles farther. However, 
I saw him, got the information I wanted 
from him, and made the best of my way 
homewards. Bad, however, was the best, 
for, by Jove, it was so dark that I fell into 
a deepish dyke by the roadsidé ; and if it. 
had not been for my orderly’s assistance, | 
doubt if I should ever have got out. Thank 
God, there was no harm done either to 
horse or man. 

In 1833, Wellington, then in his sixty- 
fifth year, had suffered no impairment 
of memory, and there is trustworthy 
testimony that the story was repeated 
by him to the late Mr. Justice Coltman 
in the course of a visit to Strathfield- 
saye in 1838. 

It is not proposed to give here any 
account of the memorable battle, the 
main incidents of which are familiar to 
all. It was of course Wellington’s 
policy to take up a defensive attitude ; 
both because of the incapacity of his 

2 Memoir of Charles Mayne Young; with Ex- 


tracts from his Son’s Journal. By Julian Charles 
Young, M.A. 1861. Macmillan. 
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raw soldiers for manceuvring, and since 
every minute before Napoleon should 
begin the offensive was of value to the 
English commander, as it diminished 
the length of punishment he would 
have to endure single-handed. Fur- 
ther, he was numerically weaker than 
his adversary, while his troops were at 
ouce of divers nationalities and divers 
character; his main reliance was on 
his British troops and those of the 
King’s German Legion. Napoleon for 
his part deliberately delayed to attack 
when celerity of action was all-impor- 
tant to him, disregarding the obvious 
probability of Prussian assistance to 
_Wellington, and sanguinely expecting 
that Grouchy would either avert that 
support or reach him in time to neu- 
tralize it. Mr. Ropes has written an 
admirable criticism of the errors of the 
French in their contest with the Anglo- 
Dutch army, for which Ney was for the 
most part responsible, since from be- 
fore 3 P.M. Napoleon was engrossed in 
preparing his right flank for defence 
against. the Prussians. The issue of 
the great battle all men know. The 
badness of the roads retarded the Prus- 
sians greatly, and, save in Biilow’s 
corps, there was no doubt considerable 
delay in starting ; but the proverb that 
** All’s well that ends well” might 
have been coined with special applica- 
tion to the battle of Waterloo. 

It only remains briefly to refer to Mr. 
Ropes’s elaborate résumé of the melan- 
choly adventures of Grouchy, on whom 
he may be regarded as too severe. 
Sent out too late on a species of roving 
commission, more was expected from 
him by Napoleon than could have been 
accomplished by any but a leader of the 
highest order, whereas Grouchy had 
never given evidence of being more 
than respectable. He received from 
his master neither instructions nor in- 
formation from the time he left the 
field of Ligny until 4 p.m. of the 18th, 
nor until at Walhain he heard the can- 
nonade of Waterloo had he any knowl- 
edge of the whereabouts of the French 
main army. On the morning of the 
18th he was late in leaving Gembloux, 
on not the most direct route towards 
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Wavre ; instead of moving on which, 
when he heard the noise of the battle, 
he should no doubt have marched 
straight for the Dyle bridges at Ot- 
tignies and Moustier. Had he done so, 
spite of all delays, he could have been 
across the Dyle by 4 P.M. But when 
Mr. Ropes claims that thus Grouchy 
would have been able to arrest the 
march toward the battle-field of the 
two leading Prussian corps, one of 
which was four miles distant from him 
and the other still further away, he is 
too exacting. Had Grouchy made the 
vain attempt, the two nearer Prussian 
corps would have taken him in flank 
and headed him off, while Biilow and 
Ziethen pressed on to the battle-field. 
If he had marched straight and swiftly 
on the cannon-thunder of Waterloo, he 
might perhaps have been in time to 
effect something in the nature of a di- 
version, although it is extremely im- 
probable that he could have materially 
changed the fortune of the day; but 
instead, acting on the letter of Napo- 
leon’s instructions despatched to him 
on the morning of the battle, he moved 
on Wavre and engaged in a futile action 
with the Prussian 3rd Corps there. A 
shrewd and enterprising man would 
have at least seen into the spirit of his 
orders ; Grouchy could not do this, and 
he is to be pitied rather than blamed. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 


A CONTEMPORARY LETTER ON THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


THE subjoined letter was found a 
short time ago among some old papews 


at Hornby Castle. It is evidently a 
rough copy of one written by Sir Fel- 
ton Hervey to Mr. Carroll of Carrollton, 
his wife’s grandfather. It is not signed 
or dated, but it is in his handwriting, 
and is marked outside “to Mr. Car- 
roll ;”’ it is written on old paper, with 
the water-mark of 1815 upon it. Sir 
Felton Hervey was aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of Wellington; he died in 
1819, and his widow married in 1828 
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the Marquis of Carmarthen, which ac- 
counts for the letter being at Hornby 
Castle. ° 
The treaty referred to at the end of 
the letter has aiso been found. It is 
written in French, and has the original 
seals and signatures of the Baron de 
Bignon, le Comte Guilleminot, le Comte 
de Bondy, le Baron Miiffling, Colonel 
F. B. Hervey, and the Maréchal Prince 
@Eckmuhl. It is dated July 3, 1815. 
FANNY G,. LEEDs, 


My DEar Srr,—Louisa tells me 
you are anxious to have an account of 


the battles of Waterloo and Quatre | 
'which gave rise to the idea that they 


Bras. I do not know that I can give 
you much more information on the sub- 
ject than what was contained in his 
Grace’s official dispatch, but I can enter 
a little more into detail, which perhaps 
may interest you, and at all events I 
shall feel pleased in complying with 
your request. 

During the month of May, Buona- 
parte assembled the chief and the best 
part of his disposable army on the Sam- 
bre, and between that river and the 
Meuse, and it was evident that the 
ground in front of the English and 
Prussian armies would be the scene of 
operations in the first instance, which- 
ever party might first commence offen- 
sive operations. 

If the Allies had commenced, the 
plan was that the different corps should 
advance simultaneously, and each and 
every one direct upon Paris. These 
corps were of course to be in commu- 
nication, and to assist each other as 
occasion might offer in the best manner 
in their power. The object of this was 
that Buonaparte, even in the event of 
his being successful in any attack upon 
one or more corps of the allied army, 
would be prevented from profiting to 
any extent by his victory, from the 
alarm he would be under for the fate of 
the capital in consequence of the con- 
tinued advance of the remaining corps 
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Buonaparte had not certainly above 
half that number. 

The Allies intended to commence 
offensive operations early in July, but 
between the 10th and 12th of June 
the Duke of Wellington heard that the 
French army was assembling on the 
Sambre and between that river and the 
Meuse, and on the 14th certain infor- 
mation was received that Buonaparte 
had joined them in person, and was 
preparing to advance upon Belgium. 
In the latter end of the month of May 
the French had destroyed all the roads 
leading from Charleroi and from that 
part of the Meuse into their territory, 


would never advance in that direction, 
and that it was intended as a defensive 
measure, and I have no doubt but that 
this was the case. 

But be this as it may, on the 15th 
June Buonaparte attacked the Prus- 
sian outposts, and drove them through 
Charleroi with some loss, and at the 
same time the advance of our corps 
composed of Dutch and Belgic troops 
in front of Frasnes, of which village 
they obtained and kept possession, the 
Prince of Orange having fallen back 
upon Quatre Bras. 

It was not till the evening of the 15th 
that the duke was informed of these 
movements, and still thinking it prob- 
able that these attacks were only a 
feint, and that the real intention of the 
enemy was to penetrate by Mons (from 
which attempt I believe he was only 
deterred by the temporary works thrown 
up for the defence of that fortress in 
the preceding months, and which would 
have checked his progress for some 
days), he merely ordered the different, 
divisions of the army to assemble at 
their several alarm posts, and wait for 
further orders ; but it becoming evident 
from information received during the 
night that Charleroi and Frasnes were 
the real points of attack, the troops int 
the neighborhood of Brussels, consist- 


upon it, and his force was not adequate | ing of the third and fifth British divi- 
te oppose an efficient resistance to the |sions and the Brunswick and Nassau 
Wuu.¢ of them, the allied army destined | corps were ordered to advance at day- 


to invade France amounting to near 
eight hundred thousand men, and 


| break in the morning of the 16th June 
‘to Quatre Bras to reinforce the Belgian 
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troops ; and the remainder of the army 
(with the exception of a corps under 
Prince Frederick of Orange and one 
brigade of British infantry under Sir 
C. Colville, who were left in the neigh- 
borhood of Halle to defend that road to 
Brussels) likewise received orders to 
march in the same direction. 
There was a ball at Brussels, 
Duchess of Richmond’s, that night 
(which I only mention because it was 
so much talked of), at which numbers 
of the officers were present, who quit- 
ted the ball to join their divisions which 
had commenced their march before 
they arrived at their quarters, and some 
of them were killed the next day in the 
same dress they had worn at the ball. 
The duke left Brussels between six 
and seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 16th, passed the troops on their 
march to Quatre Bras, and reeconnoitred 
the enemy in front of that place, after 
which we went to Prince Blicher, 
whom we found also reconnoitring the 
enemy, and it was now evident that we 
should be attacked in the course of the 
day, in consequence orders were sent 
to the remainder of the army to advance 
immediately to Quatre Bras. Before 
they could arrive, however, both the 
attacks upon Bliicher and upon us had 
commenced, and with great vigor ; but 
the resistance which we opposed to 
them was so vigorous that they could 
make no impression, though they made | 
repeated and most furious attacks both | 
with infantry and cavalry upon our po- 
sition, which was most important from 
covering the road to Nivelles on the | 
right, by which some of our divisions 
were marching, and to Sombreffe on 
the left, by which we communicated 
with Prince Blicher. Towards six | 
o’clock in the evening two other divi- 
sions of our army and some cavalry 
arrived upon the ground and rendered 
us perfectly secure from all future at- 


at the 





tempts, and just before dark an officer 
came from the Prussians to inform the | 
duke that they had retaken Ligny and 
St. Amand, from which they had been | 
driven in the morning, and that every- 
thing was going on well. Soon after| 
dark we went to Genappe, where head- 
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quarters were established for the night, 
and the duke intended to propose to 
Prince Bliicher to attack the enemy 
conjointly in the morning. Not long 
after we had reached Genappe, some 
rumors reached us that the Prussians 
had been defeated with considerable 
loss, and were retreating in the greatest 
disorder and confusion. 

This news, however, was not con- 
firmed during the night. The officer 
dispatched by Blicher with the intelli- 
gence having been wounded and unable 
to proceed, it was not till the morning 
of the 17th, when Sir Alexander Gor- 
don, one of the duke’s aides-de-camp, 
who had been sent to communicate with 
the Prussians, returned, having fallen 
in with the rear-guard, that it was as- 
certained that they had been completely 
beaten and were retiring upon Wavre, 
where they meant to take up a position. 
This retreat of the Prussian corps ren- 
dered a corresponding one on our part 
necessary, and orders were immediately 
issued for the retreat of our corps, 
which, however, did not commence till 
ten o’clock, and was so admirably con- 
ducted that the enemy did not think it 
prudent to interrupt it, and the whole 
of the infantry marched into the posi- 
tion of Waterloo without firing a shot. 

The cavalry remained upon the 
ground till three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when the duke observing the 
enemy’s cavalry gaining our flanks or- 
dered them also to retire, and after 
some sharp skirmishing in the neigh- 
borhood of Genappe joined the army 
in the position. 

This evening there was a most tre- 
mendous storm of thunder, lightning, 


and rain between three and four o’clock, 


which was a most serious inconven- 
ience to our troops, having rendered 
the ground extremely wet and pre- 
vented the men from lighting fires dur- 
ing the night, but this was full as 
injurious to the enemy as to us, who 
had to complete their march, and I 
should imagine it was not without great 
difficulty that they got up all their artil- 
lery, etc., etc. 


On the morning of the 18th at day- 
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break, considerable movement was dis- 
covered in the French bivouac, but it 
was so foggy that nothing could be dis- 
tinguished clearly, but towards seven 
o’clock, when it cleared a little, we ob- 
served the army forming their columns 
of attack, and about this time the Duke 
of Wellington came on the ground and 
rode along the position, making such 
alterations in’ the disposition of the 
troops, and giving such orders as he 
judged necessary. 

The army was formed : here refer to 
plan and dispatch. 

Bliicher perceived about ten o’clock. 

At ten o’clock first shot fired. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BATTLE. 

The army under the duke was 
formed as marked in the accompanying 
plan, and upon this point I must beg to 
refer you to his Grace’s dispatch, which 
is the best possible description and 
authority. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock in 
the morning, the Prussian advance of 
cavalry was discovered about seven 
miles on our extreme left in the direc- 
tion of Ohain, and we then hoped that 
they would come into play about one or 
two o’clock in the day, but in this 
expectation we were disappointed. 
Whilst engaged in watching the ad- 
vance of the Prussians, about eleven 
o’clock a signal gun was fired by the 
enemy, and they commenced their 
preparations of attack. 

The first was directed against Hougo- 
mont, and it was conducted by Jerome 
Buonaparte, but as soon as the columns 
showed themselves from under a hill 
where they had assembled, a battery of 
twenty-six pieces of cannon opened 
upon them with such effect that they 
were forced again to seek the shelter of 
the valley, and abandoned the attack in 
that direction. 

About half past twelve o’clock they 
made a desperate attack upon the centre 
and left centre of our position, which 
was met and defended in the finest style 
by the fifth division, under Sir Thomas 
Picton, who fell. When the attack had 
been repulsed by the infantry, a most 
brilliant charge was made by the brigade 
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of cavalry under the command of Sir 
William Ponsonby, in conjunction with 
the brigade of household troops under 
Lord Edward Somerset, who had re- 
pulsed the Cuirassiers who had ad- 
vanced along the chaussée, and who 
were a little broken by an abattis which 
had been made upon it. The result of 
this was the capture of about three 
thousand men and two eagles, and after 
this there was a partial lull ; but Buo- 
naparte was not a man to be satisfied 
with this first check, and from two 
o’clock till dark it was nothing but a 
continued succession of attacks much 


|of the same nature the one with the 


other, which would be uninteresting in 
the detail. 

They were chiefly made by the 
enemy’s cavalry, and were repulsed by 
the infantry formed into squares of 
battalions, and latterly, when our loss 
had been very severe by a line formed 
four deep. In these attacks the cavalry 
were frequently in momentary posses- 
sion of our advanced guns; but our 
cavalry moved through the intervals of 
the squares and invariably succeeded 
in driving them back, and the French 
infantry were prevented from co-oper- 
ating with their cavalry by the well 
directed fire of our artillery, which were 
only permitted to fire upon columns, 
and were positively forbidden to engage 
en duel with the enemy’s artillery ; but 
leaving some one to look out for the 
advance of columns, the artillerymen 
lay on the ground for protection till 
called upon. 

During the whole of the day the at- 
tack upon Hougomont was continued, 
and the French accounts state that 
sixty thousand men were employed in 
this operation. This house was de- 
fended in the most gallant manner by 
detachments from the Guards and 
some of the Nassau troops, and never 
at any time had we ten thousand men 
employed. 

About five o’clock in the evening, the 
Prussians, whose march had been de- 
layed by the badness of the roads and 
the impediments which they met with 
in the narrow debouché of St. Lambert, 
through which it was necessary for 
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them to advance, began to draw upon 
themselves the attention of a part of 
the enemy’s force. 

Buonaparte, now seeing a prospect 
of the unpropitious termination of the 

attle, determined upon making one 
more desperate effort upon our posi- 
tion, with a view, if possible, to carry 
it before any considerable force of 
the Prussians should come upon the 
ground. 

He consequently advanced at the 
head of the Vieille Garde, and a des- 
perate conflict ensued, which at length 
terminated in their complete over- 
throw. 

Lord Wellington, anxiously watching 
the result of this gigantic effort, and 
with his wonted quickness perceiving a 
certain degree of confusion in their rear, 
which indicated a general retreat, or- 
dered the immediate advance of the 
whole army without any attention to 
formation, and we continued pressing 
the enemy till ten o’clock, when, falling 
in with the Prussian columns at a few 
straggling houses called Maison du 
Roi, we abandoned the pursuit to them, 
and the duke returned to Waterloo 
between eleven and twelve o’clock at 
night. 

During the battle and pursuit, as you 
will have seen, above one hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon, the whole per- 
sonal baggage of Buonaparte, and the 
greater part of the matériel of the army 
fell into our hands ; in short, the annals 
of history afford no example of a more 
complete and decisive victory, inasmuch 
as our subsequent march to Paris was 
in no way impeded, and with the excep- 
tion of the taking of Peronne and Cam- 
bray, which were necessary for the 
security of our communications, not a 
shot was fired by us during the whole 
of the advance to Paris. The Prus- 
sians had a trifling affair in the neigh- 
borhood of Compitgne in which they 
took six pieces of cannon, and some 
others at St. Germain and Meudon, 
which, however, were of no material 
importance, and on the third of July a 
convention was made for the military 
occupation of Paris, in which I was 
charged with full power by his Grace 
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the Duke of Wellington, and we took 
possession of the town on the seventh 
of July. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE LAST OF THE VAMPIRES. 

Do you remember the discovery of 
the ‘‘man-lizard’’ bones in a cave on 
the Amazon some time in the forties ? 
Perhaps not. But it created a great 
stir at the time in the scientific world 
and, in a lazy sort of way, interested 
men and women of fashion. For a day 
or two it was quite the correct thing for 
Belgravia to talk of ‘* connecting links,”’ 
of ** the evolution of man from the rep- 
tile,” and ‘‘the reasonableness of the 
ancient myths ”’ that spoke of Centaurs 
and Mermaids as actual existences. 

The fact was that a German Jew, an 
india-rubber merchant, working his way 
with the usual mob of natives through 
a cahucho forest along the Maraiion, 
came upon some bones on the river- 
bank where he had pitched his camp. 
Idle curiosity made him try to put them 
together, when he found, to his sur- 
prise, that he had before him the skele- 
ton of a creature with human legs and 
feet, a dog-like head, and immense, bat- 
like wings. Being a shrewd man, he 
saw the possibility of money being 
made out of such a curiosity ; so he put 
all the bones he could find into a sack 
and, on the back of a llama, they were 
in due course conveyed to Chachapoyas, 
and thence to Germany. 

Unfortunately, his name happened . 
be the same as that of another Germau 
Jew who had just then been trying te 
hoax the scientific world with some 
papyrus rolls of a date anterior to the 
Flood, and who had been found out 
and put to shame. So when his name- 
sake appeared with the bones of a 
winged man, he was treated with very 
scant ceremony. 

However, he sold his india-rubber 
very satisfactorily, and as for the bones, 
he left them with a young medical 
student of the ancient University of 
Bierundwurst, and went back to his 
eahucho trees and his natives and the 
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banks of the Amazon. And there was 
an end of him. 

The young student one day put his 
fragments together, and, do what he 
would, could only make one thing of 
them—a winged man with a dog’s 
head. 

There were a few ribs too many, and 
some odds and ends of backbone which 
were superfluous ; but what else could 
be expected of the anatomy of so ex- 
traordinary a creature? From one 
student to another the facts got about, 
and at last the professors came to hear 
of it; and, to cut a long story short, 
the student’s skeleton was taken to 
pieces by the learned heads of the col- 
lege, and put together again by their 
own learned hands. 

But do what they would, they would 
only make one thing of it—a winged 
man with a dog’s head. 

The matter now became serious ; the 
professors were at first puzzled, and 
then got quarrelsome ; and the result 
of their squabbling was that pamphlets 
and counterblasts were published ; and 
so all the world got to hear of the bitter 
controversy about the ‘ man-lizard of 
the Amazon.”’ 

One side declared, of course, that 
such a creature was an impossibility, 
and that the bones were a remarkably 
clever hoax. The other side retorted 
by challenging the sceptics to manufac- 
ture a duplicate, and publishing the 
promise of such large rewards to any 
one who would succeed in doing so, 
that the museum was beset for months 
by competitors. But no one could man- 
ufacture another man-lizard. The man 
part was simple enough, provided they 
could get a human skeleton. But at 
the angles of the wings were set huge 
claws, black, polished, and curved, and 
nothing that ingenuity could suggest 
would imitate them. And then the 
‘¢ Genuinists,’’ as those who believed in 
the monster called themselves, set the 
‘¢ Imposturists ’’ another poser ; for they 
publicly challenged them to say what 
animal either the head or the wings 
had belonged to, if not to the man- 
lizard? And the answer was never 
given. 
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So victory remained with them, but 
not, alas ! the bones of contention. For 
the Imposturisis, by bribery and bur- 
glary, got access to the precious skele- 
ton, and lo! one morning the glory of 
the museum had disappeared. The 
man half of it was left, but the head 
and wings were gone, and from that 
day to this no one has ever seen them 
again. 

And which of the two factions was 
right? As a matter of fact, neither ; 
as the following fragments of narrative 
will go to prove. 

Once upon a time, so say the Zaporo 
Indians, who inhabit the district be- 
tween the Amazon and the Maraiion, 
there came across to Pampas de Sa- 
cramendo a company of gold-seekers, 
white men, who drove the natives from 
their workings and took possession of 
them. They were the first white men 
who had ever been seen there, and the 
Indians were afraid of their guns ; but 
eventually treachery did the work of 
courage, for, pretending to be friendly, 
the natives sent their women among 
the strangers, and they taught them 
how to make tucupi out of the bread- 
root, but did not tell them how to dis- 
tinguish between the ripe and the 
unripe. So the wretched white men 
made tucupi out of the unripe fruit 
(which brings on fits like epilepsy) and 
when they were lying about the camp, 
helpless, the Indians attacked them and 
killed them all. ‘ 

All except three. These three they 
gave to the Vampire. 

But what was the Vampire? The 
Zaporos did not know. ‘“ Very long 
ago,” said they, ‘‘there were many 
vampires in Peru, but they were all 
swallowed up in the year of the Great 
Earthquake when the Andes were lifted 
up, and there was left behind only one 
‘ Arinchi,’ who lived where the Ama- 
zon joins the Marajion, and he would 
not eat dead bodies —only live ones, 
from which the blood would flow.”’ 

So far the legend; and that it had 
some foundation in fact is proved by 
the records of the district, which tell of 
more than one massacre of white gold- 
seekers on the Marafion by Indians 
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whom they had attempted to oust from 
the washings ; but of the Arinchi, the 
Vampire, there is no official mention. 
Here, however, other local superstitions 
help us to the reading of the riddle of 
the man-lizard of the University at 
Bierundwurst.. 

When sacrifice was made to ‘“ the 
Vampire,” the victim was bound in a 
canoe, and taken down the river to a 
point where there was a kind of wind- 
ing back-water, which had shelving 
banks’ of slimy mud, and at the end 
there was a rock with a cave in it. 
And here the canoe was left. A very 
slow current flowed through the tortu- 
ous creek, and anything thrown into 
the water ultimately reached the cave. 
Some of the Indians had watched the 
canoes drifting along, a few yards only 
in an hour, and turning round and 
round as they drifted, and had seen 
them reach the cave and disappear 
within. And it had been a wonder to 
them, generation after generation, that 
the cave was never filled up, for all day 
long the current was flowing into it, 
‘arrying with it the sluggish flotsam of 
the river. So they said that the cave 
was the entrance to Hell, and bottom- 
less. 

And one day a white man, a professor 
of that same University of Bierund- 
wurst, and a mighty hunter of beetles 
before the Lord, who lived with the 
Indians in friendship, went. up the 
backwater, right up to the entrance, 
and set afloat inside the cave a little 
raft, heaped up with touchwood and 
knots of the oil-tree, which he set fire 
to, and he saw the raft go creeping 
along, all ablaze, for an hour and more, 
lighting up the wet walls of the cave as 
it went on either side ; and then it was 
put out. 

It did not ** go”’ out suddenly, as if 
it had unset, or had floated over the 
edge of a waterfall, but just as if it 
had been beaten out. 

For the burning fragments were flung 
to one side and the other, and the 
pieces, still alight, glowed for a long 
time on the ledges and points of rock 
where they fell, and the cave was filled 
with the sound of a sudden wind and 





the echoes of the noise of great wings 
fiapping. 

And at last, one day, this professor 
went into the cave himself. 

‘**T took,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a large canoe, 
and from the bows I built out a brazier 
of stout cask-hoops, and behind it, set a 
gold-washing tin dish for a_ reflector, 
and loaded the canoe with roots of the 
resin-tree, and oil-wood, and yams, and 
dried meats ; and 1 took spears with 
me, some tipped with the woorali 
poison, that numbs but does not kill. 
And so I drifted inside the cave ; and I 
lit my fire, and with my pole I guided 
the canoe very cautiously through the 
tunnel, and before long it widened out, 
and creeping along one wall I suddenly 
became aware of a moving of some- 
thing on the opposite side. 

**So I turned the light fair upon it, 
and there, upon a kind of ledge, sate a 
beast with a head like a large grey dog. 
Its eyes were as large as a cow’s. 

‘* What its shape was I could not see. 
But as I looked I began gradually to 
make out two huge bat-like wings, and 
these were spread out to their utmost 
as if the beast were on tiptoe and ready 
to fly. And so it was. For just as I 
had realized that I beheld before me 
some great bat-reptile of a kind un- 
known to science, except as predilu- 
vian, and the shock had thrilled through 
me at the thought that I was actually 
in the presence of a living specimen of 
the so-called extinct flying lizards of 
the Flood, the thing launched itself 
upon the air, and the next instant it 
was upon me. 

‘**Clutching on to the canoe, it beat 
with its wings at the flame so furiously 
that it was all I could do to keep the 
canoe from capsizing, and, taken by 
surprise, I was nearly stunned by the 
strength and rapidity of its blows before 
I attempted to defend myself. 

‘* By that time — scarcely half a min- 
ute had elapsed — the brazier had been 
nearly emptied by the powerful brute ; 
and the vampire, mistaking me no 
doubt for a victim of sacrifice, had 
already taken hold of me. The next 
instant I had driven a spear clean 
through its body, and with a prodigious 
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tumult of wings, the thing loosed its 
claws from my clothes and dropped off 
into the stream. 

‘* As quickly as possible I rekindled 
my light, and now saw the Arinchi, with 
wings outstretched upon the water, drift- 
ing down on the current. I followed 
it. 

‘* Hour after hour, with my reflector 
turned full upon that grey dog’s head 
with cow-like eyes, I passed along down 
the dark and silent waterway. I ate 
and drank as I went along, but did not 
dare to sleep. A day must have passed, 
and two nights ; and then, as of course 
I had all along expected, I saw right 
ahead a pale eye-shaped glimmer, and 
knew that I was coming out into day- 
light again. 

‘The opening came nearer and 
nearer, and it was with intense eager- 
ness that I gazed upon my trophy, the 
floating Arinchi, the last of the winged 
reptiles. 

*¢ Already in imagination I saw my- 
self the foremost of travellers in Eu- 
ropean fame—the hero of my day. 
What were Banks’s kangaroos or De 
Chaillu’s gorilla to my discovery of the 
last survivor of the pterodactyles, of 
ihe creatures of Flood — the flying Sau- 
rian of the pre-Noachian epoch of ca- 
tastrophe and mud ? 

‘“‘ Full of these thoughts, I had not 
noticed that the vampire was no longer 
moving, and suddenly the bow of the 
canoe bumped against it. In an instant 
it had climbed up on to the boat. Its 
great bat-like wings once more beat me 
and scattered the flaming brands, and 
the thing made a desperate effort to get 
past me back into the gloom. It had 
seen the daylight approaching and rather 
than face the sun, preferred to fight. 

‘** Its ferocity was that of a maddened 
dog, but I kept it off with my pole, and 
seeing my opportunity as it clung, flap- 
ping its wings, upon the bow, gave it 
such a thrust as made it drop off. It 
began to swim (I then for the first time 
noticed its long neck), but with my pole 
1 struck it on the head and stunned it, 
and once more saw it go drifting on the 
current into daylight. 

‘* What a relief it was to be out in the 
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open air! It. was noon, and as we 
passed out from under the entrance of 
the cave, the river blazed so in the sun- 
light that after the two days of almost 
total darkness I was blinded for a time, 
I turned my canoe to the shore, to the 
shade of trees, and throwing a noose 
over the floating body, let it tow behind. 

**Once more on firm land—and in 
possession of the Vampire ! 

*“*T dragged it out. of the water. 
What a hideous beast it looked, this 
winged kangaroo with a python’s neck ! 
It was not dead ; so I made a muzzle 
with a strip of skin, and then I firmly 
bound its wings together round its 
body. I lay down and slept. When I 
awoke, the next day was breaking ; so, 
having breakfasted, I dragged my cap- 
tive into the canoe and went on down 
the river. Where I was I had no idea; 
but I knew that I was going to the 
sea; going to Germany ; and that was 
enough. 

‘* For two months I have been drift- 
ing with the current down this never- 
ending river. Of my adventures, of 
hostile natives, of rapids, of alligators, 
and jaguars, I need say nothing. They 
are the common property of all trav- 
ellers. But my vampire! It is alive. 
And now I am devoured by only 
one ambition—to keep it alive, to let 
Europe actually gaze upon the living, 
breathing survivor of the great reptiles 
known to the human race before the 
days of Noah—the missing link be- 
tween the reptile and the bird. To this 
end I denied myself food ; denied my- 
self even precious medicine. In spite 
of itself I gave it all my quinine, and 
when the miasma crept: up the river at 
night, I covered it with my rug and lay 
exposed myself. If the black fever 
should seize me ! 

‘*Three months, and still upon, this 
hateful river! Will it never end? I 
have been ill —so ill, that for two days 
I could not feed it. I had not the 
strength to go ashore to find food, and 
I fear that it will die —die before I can 
get it home. 
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‘* Been ill again—the black fever ! 
But it is alive. I caught a vicunaswim- 
ming in the river, and it sucked it dry 
—gallons of blood. It had been unfed 
three days. In its hungry haste it 
broke its muzzle. I was almost too 
feeble to put it on again. A horrible 
thought possesses me. Suppose it 
breaks its muzzle again when I am 
lying ill, delirious, and it is ravenous ? 
Oh ! the horror of it! To see it eating 
is terrible. It links the claws of its 
wings together, and cowers over the 
body ; its head is under the wings, out 
of sight. But the victim never moves. 
As soon as the vampire touches it there 
seems to be a paralysis. Once those 
wings are linked there is absolute quiet. 
Only the grating of teeth upon bone. 
Horrible ! horrible! But in Germany 
I shall be famous. In Germany with 
my Vampire ? 

** Am very feeble. It broke its muz- 
zle again. But it was in the daylight 
—when it is blind. Its great eyes are 
blind in sunlight. It was a long strug- 
gle. This black fever! and the horror 
of this thing! I am too weak now to 
kill it, if I would. I must get it home 
alive. Soon—surely soon—the river 
willend. Oh God! does it never reach 
the sea, reach white men, reach home ? 
But if it attacks me I will throttle it. 
If 1 am dying I will throttle it. If 
we cannot go back to Germany alive, 
we will go together dead. I will throt- 
tle it with my two hands, and fix my 
teeth in its horrible neck, and our 
bones shall lie together on the bank of 
this accursed river.”’ 


This is nearly all that was recovered 
of the professor’s diary. But it is 
enough to tell us of the final tragedy. 

The two skeletons were found to- 
gether on the very edge of the river- 
bank. Half of each, in the lapse of 
years, had been washed away at suc- 
cessive flood-tides. The rest, when put 
together, made up the man-reptile that, 
to use a Rabelaisian phrase, “* metagro- 
bolized all to nothing”? the University 
of Bierundwurst. 

PHIL ROBINSON. 


Silas Told: Mariner and Methodist. 


From Temple Bar. 

SILAS TOLD: MARINER AND METHODIST, 

ONE of the last of William Hogarth’s. 
works was a medley entitled ‘ Cre- 
dulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism.’’ 
Among others, it attacked the Meth- 
odists ; and was, perhaps naturally, 
welcomed by the contemporary oppo- 
nents of Wesley and Whitefield as am 
entirely justifiable satire. But by the 
critics of our day, as well as by the 
more judicious admirers of the artist, 
it has come to be considered as a mis- 
take; and it has also been held that in 
rebuking pictorially what he, no doubt 
with perfect sincerity, regarded as pro- 
fane enthusiasm, Hogarth has himself 
come perilously close to the irrever- 
ence he condemned. In one of his 
designs of earlier date, there is, never- 
theless, an unsolicited tribute to Meth- 
odism which goes some way to condone 
the effect of his later and weaker effort. 
It occurs in the penultimate plate of 
the series called *‘ Industry and Idle- 
ness,” where is delineated the tragic 
ending to the graceless career of 
Thomas Idle. Of the wonderful crowd 
of debased and brutalized spectators 
which, with its fringe of ruffianism of 
all sorts, went to make up the horrors 
of an *‘ Execution Day ”’ under the san- 
guinary penal code of the Georges, it.is 
not here necessary to speak. But of 
the more prominent of the dramatis 
persone, there are three, or rather four, 
which chiefly serve to rivet the atten- 
tion. One is the tiny figure of the 
**topsman,” or hangman, standing out 
against the outline of the Highgate 
Hills, and unconcernedly smoking a 
short pipe on the summit of the triple 
tree itself. Another is the smug Ordi- 
nary of Newgate, who, with the “ gay, 
red-lettered face’ that tells ‘* more of 
good living than of grace,’’ comfortably 
surveys the crowd as he rolls slowly in 
his official coach to his perfunctory min- 
istrations. Next, in the cart, escorted 











by the sheriff’s officers mounted, and 
lying back against his coffin in an agony 
of abject terror, is the miserable con- 
vict, holding mechanically before his 
face an open book which his eyes do 
| not perceive. Beside him in the vehi- 
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cle, conspicuous by the lank hair then 
held to be the outward and visible sign 
of Dissent, sits an itinerant preacher, 
who, Bible in hand, vigorously but 
vainly exhorts his dazed, half-stupefied 
companion. The fervent gesticulation 
and terrible energy of the volunteer 
chaplain are in marked contrast to the 
sleek indifference of the recognized 
functionary. Moreover, there is a look 
of actuality about the former which 
excites curiosity. But with the Rev. 
Dr. Trusler, and the earlier commenta- 
tors of the artist, even Wesley himself 
was nothing but ‘“‘a leader of a sect 
called Methodists ;*’ and no footnote 
identifies this most humble of his camp- 
followers. . Exactly one ‘hundred and 
forty-six years after date, however, we 
are enabled to supply, from a trust- 
worthy source, the information so long 
withheld. The life of the preacher, 
written by himself, is still extant, and 
his name was SILAs TOLD. 

It is a queer Dickens-like name, al- 
most far-fetched enough to be fictitious. 
But even were its strict veracity not 


vouched for by Wesley himself, there 
is very little fiction about the brief 
autobiography whose over-copious title 


is reproduced below.! Silas Told was 
born ‘¢at the Lime-kilns, near the hot 
wells’ at Bristol in April, 1711. He 
could scarcely be called, like Bunyan, 
“of a low and inconsiderate genera- 
jion,’’ for his father had been a Bristol 
physician, who, falling into difficulties 
through speculation, ended his career 
as a doctor on a Guinea trader ; while 
his mother was the daughter of a Dev- 
onshire ship-captain. Both were reli- 
gious people, and the boy’s earliest days 
were spent in wandering in the fields 
and in long conversations with his sis- 
ter Duley (Dulcibella) ‘‘ about God and 


1 An Account of the Life, and Dealings of God 
with Silas Told, late Preacher of the Gospel, 
wherein is set forth the wonderful Display of 
Divine Providence towards him when at Sea; his 
various Sufferings abroad: together with many 
Instances of the sovereign Grace of God, in the 
conversion of several Malefactors under Sentence 
of Death, who were greatly blessed under his Min- 
istry. Written by Himself ... London: Printed 
and sold by Gilbert and Plummer (No. 13) Cree- 
Church-Lane, Leadenhall Street, and by T. Scol- 
lick, Bookseller, City Road, 1786. 
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happiness.”” That such a childhood 
should be accompanied by unusual 
manifestations was perhaps inevitable. 
Once when the children had lost them- 
selves in the King’s Wood, they were 
twice mysteriously driven into the right 
way by the apparition of a large dog, 
which conveniently vanished as soon as 
its mission was performed. When he 
was between seven and eight vears of 
age, little Silas went — like Chatterton 
forty years later— to the Bristol Blue 
Coat School, Edward Colston’s famous 
hospital, concerning the benevolent 
founder of which he relates more than 
one anecdote. ‘ Here, saturating him- 
self with the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ he 
had ‘another curious expérience. He 
was nearly drowned while bathing, 
and, after being rescued in a half- 
conscious condition by a benevolent 
Dutchman, had a kind of vision of 
Bunyan’s Celestial City. From the 
quiet, semi-monastic life at Colston’s 
he was roughly withdrawn in July, 
1735, when, being at that time about 
fourteen, he was apprenticed to Captain 
Moses Lilly of the Prince of Wales, 
bound from Bristol to Cork and Ja- 
maica. For the whole voyage out the 
poor lad was sick. From Jamaica the 
ship sailed down to the Bay of Cam- 
peachy. Returning thence to the West 
Indies, both water and provisions failed 
owing to a miscalculation, and they 
were all but starved. In Kingston 
Harbor they came in for a tremendous 
hurricane, which cast away seventy-five 
sail, piling them one upon another like 
bandboxes, drove a snow of two hun- 
dred and twenty tons half a mile inland 
among the cocoa-trees, and strewed 
the shore for leagues with the bodies of 
drowned men. As for the Prince of 
Wales, she parted all her three cables 
at once, turned broadside to the wind, 
overset, sunk as far as the ground would 
permit, and in that condition was driven 
with her gunwale to the bottom to the 
extremity of the harbor, a distance of 
about twelve miles. After the hurri- 
cane came ‘a pestilential sickness ”’ 
which swept away thousands of the 
natives. Neglected by his skipper, 
Captain Lilly’s apprentice was left in a 
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warehouse to the attentions of a black, 
who dosed him daily with Jesuits’ 
bark. Finally, when he had practically 
laid himself down to die on a dunghill 
at the east end of Kingston, he attracted 
the attention of a London captain, and 
ultimately returned to Bristol in the 
Montserrat, master, David Jones. It 
was not an auspicious name ; but the 
boatswain of the vessel, a much-experi- 
enced man, effectually cured the boy of 
his fever. 

His sailor’s life, it will be seen, had 
already been chequered, and -Captain 
Lilly,’ in addition, like the master in 
** Sally in our Alley ”’ had eften ** banged 
him most severely.’?' But the skipper 
of the Princé of Wales was an angel to 


Captain Timothy Tucker of the Royal | 


George, to whom he was next trans- 
ferred, and who, by the contrast be- 
tween his precepts and his practice, 
must have reminded Told of his old 
friend Talkative in Bunyan. “A 


greater villain, I firmly believe, never 
existed, though at home he assumed 
the character and temper of a saint.” 


Upon: one occasion, Tucker not only 
horsewhipped his unfortunate appren- 
tice with such vigor that his clothes on 
his back were cut to pieces, and the 
crew declared they could see his bones, 
but he jumped repeatedly upon the pit 
of his stomach, ‘‘in order to endanger 
his life.” ‘**Had not the ‘people laid 
hold of my two legs, and thrown me 
under the windlass (after the manner 
they threw cats or dogs) he would have 
ended his cruelty in murder.’? The 
inadequate reason for this assault was 
that Tucker thought the boy had been 
wasteful in taking biscuit from the 
gun-room. At another time, when he 
was suffering from fever, he was furi- 
ously thrashed to make him better. 
That he escaped with his life is mar- 
vellous, for Tucker stuck at nothing. 
Once he deliberately shot a sick negro 
in cold blood; and he so tormented 
the cook, John Bundy, that the miser- 
able creature flung himself overboard. 
As may be gathered, the Royal George 
was a slaver; and the Bristol appren- 
tice escaped none of the horrible inci- 
dents of that horrible traffic. When 
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|the negro above mentioned was butch- 
j}ered, the rest of the blacks revolted, 
| with intent to kill the crew ; ‘* but we,” 
‘says Silas, borrowing for the nonce 
‘the pen of Defoe, “nimbly betaking 
| ourselves to the cannons, pointed them 
through a bulkhead that parted the 
main and quarter deck ; which, when 
they perceived, the greater part of 
them ran down: between deeks, and the 
remainder jumped overboard and were 
all drowned,: save one or two, which, 
with the assistance of the jolly-boat, 
/we rescued from the violence of the 
sea.”’ Once again, when they’ were 
ready to sail, a panie broke out among 
the human.'cargo below, who began to 
shriek’ ‘dismally that Egbo (i.e., the 
devil) was among them. Next morn- 
ing, on the hatches being opened, 
forty out of a total of eighty slaves were 
found to have been suffocated, and 
were thereupon promptly thrown over 
the ship’s side. 

From the ‘ bloodthirsty devil ’? Tuck- 
er, Silas Told passed to Captain Roacli 
|of the Scipio, whom he describes as ‘a 
| pleasant-tempered gentleman, and ex- 
| ceeding free and liberal-with his ship’s 
| company ’? —a commendation compat- 
|ible, in a West Indian skipper, with a 
'good many questionable qualities. At 
|New Calabar, Captain Roach, being 
then probably under the influence of 
om punch which he had been brewing 





inatub on the quarter-deck, took um- 
brage at certain indisereet attentions 
|offered by a local‘ slave-dealer to a 
| black girl in whom he was personally 
|interested. Thereupon Captain Roach 
| promptly knocked out all the offender’s 
front teeth with his cane, and, running 
to the state-room for his pistols, obliged 
|Tom Ancora (for such was'the dealer’s 
/name) to jump overboard in order to 
javoid being shot. Reflecting subse- 
| quently upon the bad taste of what he 
had done, Captain Roach, against the 
advice of his crew, arrayed himself in 
isearlet plush, girt on his sword, and 
| went ashore :in state to make matters 
‘up. He was received with much feigned 
|cordiality by Ancora, who straightway 
concocted for his guest so potent a lov- 
‘ing cup that it in due time paralyzed, 
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and (though he lingered: for some 
weeks) eventually did for the unfortu- 
nate captain of the Scipio. His last 
illness was accompanied by an occur- 
rence of ‘‘an ominous nature,”? which 
Silas must relate for himself : — 


Every day, in the course of his [Captain 
Roach’s] weakness in body, he made re- 
peated efforts to reach the cabin windows, 
in order to receive the cooling air ; and at 
whatever times he looked into the water, a 
devil-fish was regularly swimming at the 
stern of the ship ; he did not appear to be a 
fish of prey, but his breadth from fin to fin 
was about twenty-eight feet, and in length 
about seven or eight, with a wide tail, and 
two ivory horns in front. He followed the 
ship, to.our best calculation, near eighteen 
hundred miles, nor was it remembered by 
any of the ship’s crew that a fish of that 
nature had made its appearance in. the 
course of any of their voyages. Perpetual 
attempts to destroy or catch this monster 
was [sic] made, by the fastening a thick rope 
round the body of a dead negro, and casting 
him overboard, but it was ineffectual ; the 
fish swam close under our stern, got his 
horns entangled in the rope, under-run it to 


the end, and then tossed his refused prey 


several yards above the water. When the 
captain died he forsook the ship, and we 
saw him no more. 


Many other ‘*‘ moving accidents ”’ re- | 


mained for Silas Told which can here 
be only briefly glanced at. Between 
Jamaica and Cuba, the Scipio was taken 
by a Spanish guarda costa, and her 
crew narrowly escaped hanging on the 
Platform under Cape Nicolas in St. 
Domingo. Then they were wrecked on 
a reef; had to swim for fresh water 
through a shark-haunted sea; to bury 
themselves in the sand to avoid the 
mosquitoes — and so forth. Being res- 
cued by a passing vessel, they set sail 
for Boston, to be cast away once more 
‘“‘on the Gay-head of St. Matthias’s 
vine-yard ”’ (i.e., Martha’s Vineyard, off 


Massachusetts). Here Told, with three | 


others, swam naked to land, got a line 
on shore, and saved his companions. 
On Martha’s Vineyard they found a 
friendly governor, Ebenezer Allen, who 
welcomed them with the large-handed 
hospitality of the old colonial days, fed 
and clothed ‘them, and even proposed 
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(there being but few whites on the 
island) that Told, who was better edu- 
cated than the rest,-should settle in the 
place and marry one of his daughters. 
This advantageous, ‘and even ideal 
offer, for Allen was immensely rich in 
flocks and herds, being declined with 
thanks, he gave them forty shillings 
|each, and franked them to Sandwich 
lon the mainland. Making their way 
|through Hanover, they were‘ treated 
| with the same liberality by the New 
Englanders, though they were gravely 
rebuked for travelling on Sunday. At 
last Silas reached’ Boston, where he 
lived for four months. Of the Bos- 
itonians of that day,-he speaks with 
unreserved commendation. ‘ Their be- 
havior,’’ he says, ‘‘is altogether amia- 
| ble, as peacemakers; and they are 
| naturally blessed with humane inclina- 
tions, together with such strict order 
and economy as I never before ob- 
served ; nor do I remember to have 
heard one oath uttered, or the name of 
the Lord mentioned, save upon a reli- 
gious occasion, during the time I tar- 
ried at that place.”’ 

Restless as Ulysses, Silas did not yet 
quit the sea. After visiting his home 
'in England, he sailed to Old Calabar as 
gunner of the slaver Amoretta, and 
subsequently served in the Ann and 
| Judith. Then he went a voyage to the 
| Mediterranean, whence returning, he 
| was pressed, after the inhuman fashion 
of those days, off the Isle of Wight, 
and transferred to the Phoenix man-of- 
| war. Here his captain, one Trivil Caley 
|by name, was a pious man, who dif- 
|fered as much from the sea-oflicers of 
Smollett as his two lieutenants closely 
resembled those worthies. In this envi- 
ronment, Told’s boyish instincts, which 
had lain dormant during his wild, sea- 
faring life, began faintly to revive. 
Again he saw visions as of old, and lis- 
tened to supernatural monitions. -Then, 
one Christmas eve, he married, choos- 
ing for his helpmate ‘“‘a very virtuous 
young woman,’’? named Mary Verney. 
After this he went with the fleet to 
Lisbon, and, once more, was all but 
wrecked on those rocks of Scilly which 
had proved so fatal to that “ plain, gal- 
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lant man,”’ Sir Cloudesley Shovel. In 
February, 1736, he was paid off, and 
never again saw blue water. 

Bred a Churchman in his boyhood, 
he still clung as a man to his first im- 
pressions. But he was near his turning- 
point ; and the behavior of the curate 
of the Essex village where, on fourteen 
pounds a year, he now settled as a 
schoolmaster, served not a little to dis- 
turb his illusions. The curate loved a 
sea-song and a bowl of punch ; but for 
this latter had not the justification of 
the Ordinary in ‘Jonathan Wild,”’ 
namely, that punch “ is nowhere spoken 
against in Scripture,’’ since, as he in- 
formed his guest in a burst of confi- 
dence, he did not (in spite of his cloth) 
attach any importance to the Scriptures 
at all. This, in the circumstances, 
Told thought so horrible that he 
promptly renounced him, though he 
can scarcely have been a very excep- 
tional specimen of the inferior clergy 
in the eighteenth century. Losing his 
school soon after, Told came to London, 
finding employments of different kinds. 


One day, in 1740, an acquaintance took 
him, much against his will, to hear 
Wesley at the Foundry in Moorfields, 
at this time a ruinous old building in 
which the Methodists met almost se- 
eretly and at extremely early hours. 
The magnetic influence of the preacher 


set him on fire. ‘‘ This is the truth,” a 
voice seemed to say; and, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his wife, he 
became a zealous convert to Method- 
ism. His earnestness, attracted Wes- 
ley’s notice; and he was ultimately 
placed in charge of the charity school 
in the band room at the back of the 
Foundry —a. post which he filled faith- 
fully for seven years, working from five 
in the morning until five at night. 
While he was thus employed came what 
may be called the crucial moment in his 
career. At one of the early services in 
1744 Wesley preached from the text, 
‘*T was sick, and in prison, and ye vis- 
ited me not.’? To the schoolmaster of 
the Foundry the words seemed like 
a special revelation of his calling. 
Henceforth, until his death, he became 
a regular visitor to the condemned cells 
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at Newgate, earning :n time, as opposed 
to the Ordinary, the popular title of 
the ‘“‘ Prisoner’s Chaplain.”? From the 
outset he took his place in the cart with 
the convicts; and as Hogarth’s ‘ In- 
dustry and Idleness”’ was published in 
1747, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that he is the person actually intended 
in the plate entitled ‘‘ The Idle ’Pren- 
tice Executed at Tyburn.’’ Indeed, it 
is possible that Hogarth may have 
sketched him without knowing his 
name, since the memoir from which the 
above particulars are derived was not 
issued until long after the death of 
both. 

His life, which had been compara- 
tively uneventful from the date of his 
leaving the sea, grows barren of per- 
sonal interest at this point; and his 
autobiography henceforth treats chiefly 
of the more notable of the malefactors 
with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. Among the strangest of his sto- 
ries is that of John Lancaster, one of a 
batch of ten poor wretches sentenced to 
death, whom Told saw upon his first 
visit to the prison. Lancaster, who was 
a young man, had been a thief; but he 
had come under religious influences 
while in confinement, and he met his 
fate with a discretion and pious exalta- 
tion that moved even the sheriff to 
tears. Being without friends, there 
was no one to bury his body. It was 
therefore pounced upon as soon as it 
was cut down by a “‘surgeon’s mob,” 
who carried it over to Paddington for 
dissection. They had no sooner de- 
parted than a company of eight sailors 
armed with truncheons appeared upon 
the scene. Whether they had hoped to 
rescue the dead man is not stated, but 
they were apparently in search of him. 
Learning from an old woman who sold 
gin what had happened, they went 
after the ‘“‘surgeon’s mob”’ and recov- 
ered the corpse. Having obtained it, 
they paraded it about the suburbs, two 
at a time, until they were tired ; and 
finally deposited it by common consent 
on a chance doorstep. <A startling re- 
sult followed. The noise which this 
made in the neighborhood brought 
down the frightened old woman of the 
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house, who found it was the dead body 
of her son ! 

Told speaks of the hanging of Lan- 
easter and his companions as more like 
a fair than an awful execution, and 
his words, in fact, are almost a descrip- 
tion of Hogarth’s print. ‘‘There was 
a very crowded concourse,” he says, 
‘‘among whom were numberless gin 
and gingerbread vendors, accompanied 
by pickpockets of almost every denom- 
ination in London.’’ In the years to 
come he must often have witnessed that 
scene again. Now and then, under the 
indiscriminate rigor of the law, the 
“ases were exceptionally piteous. Such, 
for example, was that of a young man 
named Coleman, who was hung on in- 
sufficient evidence ; such again that of 
Mary Edmonson, a poor girl who suf- 
fered on Kennington Common upon a 
charge of murdering her aunt—a 
charge of which, as the event proved, 
she was absolutely guiltless. Another 
case which Told narrates presents 
something of the sensational element 
which characterized that of John Lan- 
caster. Four gentlemen, one being a 
naval officer, got drunk at an election 
dinner ; took the road for a frolic ; and 
robbed an Essex farmer. The farmer 
followed them to Chelmsford; they 
were taken, tried, and sentenced to be 
hanged. Many efforts were made in 
their behalf ; but King George II. was 
inexorable. ‘His subjects,” he said, 
‘“‘were not to be in bodily fear, and suf- 
fer the loss of their property, merely 
through a capricious, wanton whim.” 
Morgan, the naval officer, however, 
was engaged to a lady of rank, a daugh- 
ter (according to Told) of the Duke of 
Hamilton. His fiancée was untiring in 
her appeals to the king to spare her 
lover’s life, persisting up to the very 
day preceding the execution, when his 
Majesty at last yielded to her importu- 
nity so far as to consent to a reprieve at 
the gallows’ foot. Told, who had vis- 
ited the unhappy convicts repeatedly 
during their confinement, and was pres- 
ent as usual, only learned of this deci- 
sion by seeing Morgan fall fainting to 
the ground under the shock of the an- 
nouncement. At first he thought it 
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was a rescue; but he was reassured 
when he found the respited man seated 
in acoach beside the lady who had so 
devotedly pleaded his cause.. The other 
three were hanged. 

The last of those of whom Told gives 
an account was the infamous and noto- 


rious Mrs. Elizabeth Brownrigg, of 


Fleur de Lys Court, Fetter Lane, who, 
in Canning’s parody of Southey, 


whipp’d two female ’prentices to death 
And hid them in the coal-hole. 


He had many interviews with her, and 
seems to have fully believed in her 
complete contrition and repentance. 
He rode with her in the cart to Tyburn ; 
and, in the frontispiece to an edition of 
his autobiography published at Salford 
in 1806, she is depicted much in the 
position of Thomas Idle in Hogarth’s 
print, with Told seated at her side. 
But, if one may judge from the ‘“ au- 
thentick Narrative ”’ published by Mr, 
Urban in September, 1767, she is not a 
malefactor with whom it is possible to 
sympathize greatly. Told’s ministra- 
tions to her and to the other inmates of 
Newgate, it should be added, were not 
accomplished without difficulty ; and 
vested interests, in the shape of keep- 
ers and Ordinary, were often arrayed 
against him — his clerical brother, Mr. 
Taylor, especially taking an infinity of 
pains to harass and obstruct him in 
his pious offices. But his. invincible 
tenacity of purpose triumphed over all 
obstacles, and he was even able to effect 
some minor reforms in the prison it- 
self. Nor were his exertions confined 
to Newgate alone, for, in process of 
time, he visited (he says) ‘* every prison, 
as well as every workhouse, in and 
about London, and frequently travelled 
to almost every town within twelve 
miles of the metropolis.”’ 

In December, 1778, at the age of 
sixty-eight, Silas Told’s life of obscure 
and unselfish usefulness came to an 
end. But the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for that date, though it records the de- 
parture from this world of ‘* Hannah 
Snell, the well-known female soldier, 
who was found dead on a heath in War- 
wickshire,’’ devotes no obituary line to 
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the patient ‘‘ prisoners’ chaplain,’’ from 
whose lips so many hapless beings had 
heard their last words of comfort and 
consolation. His best epitaph is to be 
found in Wesley’s journal: ‘On the 
20th of December, 1778, I buried what 
was mortal of honest Silas Told. For 
many years he attended the malefactors 
in Newgate without fee or reward ; 
and I suppose no man for this hun- 
dred years has been so successful in 
that melancholy office. God had given 
him peculiar talents for it, and he had 
amazing success therein. The greatest 
part of those whom he attended died in 
peace, and many of them in the triumph 
of faith.” AUSTIN DOBSON. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
TALKS WITH TENNYSON. 

THOUGH only my uncle by marriage, 
no mother’s brother could have been 
more loving to me through life than 
was my guardian, Lord Tennyson. Of 
late years our homes had lain far apart, 
and my opportunities of meeting him 
were rare, but precious to me is the 
memory of those days of my youth, 
when we used to take cross-country 
walks over hedge and ditch, or ramble 
together over the breezy downs, and 
when he opened to me the treasure- 
house of his mind and heart. 

Everything we came across interested 
him, and he could see something to ad- 
mire even in a raw-boned old hack 
grazing by the wayside : — 

You would scarcely call that poor beast 
beautiful [he exclaimed], with his ribs 
almost sticking through his skin, but he is 
certainly picturesque as he stands shiverin 
on the common, his meagre tail blowing in 
the wind. It seems to me that the pictur- 
esque is generally associated with age, or 
the commencement of decay; for, take a 
cottage that when newly built seemed com- 
monplace enough, and pull down some of 
its thatch, then break the windows, and 
introduce a baby clad in rags, sprawling 
across the.threshold, and you have at once 
a picturesque subject for the artist. 


His sympathy with nature led him to 
mourn over the cutting down of trees, 
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as if they were, like the grove in 
Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,’”’? the abode of his 
personal friends, and specially did he 
grieve if the axe smote them in sum- 
mer time. I well remember his gazing 
long upon a horse-chestnut that had 
continued to put forth flowers days 
after it had been felled to the earth. 
*¢ Look at it,’’ he said, *‘ stretching out 
a beseeching arm, and blossoming on, 
its blooms unfolding in all their beauty, 
quite unconscious that they can never 
turn to fruitage. How like they are to 
some men, who appear blooming out- 
wardly, and think that they are living, 
whilst they are already dead within.”’ 

My uncle loved to talk of Arthur 
Hallam, and other friends of his youth, 
but he never descended to any trivial 
details concerning them, and he used 
to say :— . 

I cannot imagine why people should be 
so curious about all the petty incidents of 
my life. I never cared to know about the 
daily minutiz of great men’s lives, which 
never interested me in the least. I remem- 
ber when Mrs. Langton showed me a glass 
from which she said ‘‘ Johnson used to 
drink lemonade, stirring it with fingers 
which were, I am sorry to say, not too 
clean,”’ I thought she had much better have 
omitted such details, 


There was one incident in his life 
that Tennyson knew had often been 
misunderstood, and he most solemnly 
laid upon me the charge that I who, he 
said, could best undertake the task, 
should let all the world know ‘“ how 
great a sacrifice”? (these were his very 
words, uttered in a tone of intense ear- 
nestness) he had practised in yielding 
to Mr. Gladstone’s pressing entreaties 
that he should take the peerage. 

Tennyson was by no means blind to 
the darker side of nature. ‘She will 
never teach men morality,’ he would 
say, ‘‘and her ravening tooth is a cruel 
one. Indeed, it was the observed cru- 
elty of nature that gave rise to the cult 
of the Khonds, with their human sac- 
rifices.”’ 

You could not learn to know the higher 
attributes of God from nature [he contin- 
ued] even with the aid of science. In fact, 
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the world must have seemed when men be- 
lieved it the centre of the universe, I am 
sometimes half-disposed to regret the dis- 
coveries of astronomy, because they have in 
no wise exalted men’s conception of God’s 
power, since they had already conceived of 
him as Almighty, and all is comprehended 
in that term. But how amazing astronomy 
is. I am overwhelmed with awe when I 
think that in a space of the heavens that 
looks smaller than the palm of my hand, 
there are sixty thousand suns ; yet, did you 
ever reflect on the not less wonderful fact 
that the whole starry heavens are retained 
on your retina ? 


He looked upon astronomy and geol- 
ogy as the greatest of the sciences, and 
was never weary of dwelling upon the 
marvels they unfold :— 


When I think [he used to say] of the im- 
mensity of the universe, I am filled with 
the sense of my own utter insignificance, 
and am ready to exclaim with David: 
‘“*What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him !’’ The freedom of the human will 
and the starry heavens are the two greatest 
marvels that come under our observation, 
and when I think of all the mighty worlds 
around us, to which ours is but a speck, I 
feel what poor little worms we are, and ask 
myself, What is greatness? I do not like 
such a word as design to be applied to the 
Creator of all these worlds, it makes him 
seem a mere artificer. A certain amount of 
anthropomorphism must, however, neces- 
sarily enter into our conception of God, 
because, though there may be infinitely 
higher beings than ourselves in the worlds 
beyond ours, yet to our conception man is 
the highest form of being. 

Matter, time, and space are all illusions, 
but above and beyond them all is God, who 
is no illusion. Time has no absolute exist- 
ence, and we can as little conceive of space 
being finite as of its being infinite.. We can 
really understand the existence of spirit 
much better than that of matter, which is 
to me far more incomprehensible than 
spirit. We see nothing as it really is, 
not even our fellow-creatures ; and perhaps 
when we see each other as we really are, 
we shall no more know each other than 
dogs do their masters in the path or on the 
snow. 


My uncle always seemed to like best 
to talk about spiritual matters, and no 
clergyman was ever a more earnest 
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sive reader thereof. It used to be a 
treat to me to hear him recite one of 
his new poems, in that grand, sonorous 
voice of his, but it was a still greater 
delight to listen to his reading of a 
chapter of Isaiah, for then, so thor- 
oughly did he send his whole soul forth 
with his words, that one was reminded 
of Bunsen’s remark on F, D. Mau- 
rice’s reading of the Church service, 
‘Such reading is in itself a sermon.”’ 
He could not find words strong enough 
to express his love of and reverence for 
the sacred volume, and when his pic- 
ture of old age, in the ‘‘ Ancient Sage,” 
was said to be like that by Solomon in 
Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ I only wish it were,’ he 
replied, “‘I never could equal that de- 
scription.”’ 

Yet surely that sublime poem is well 
worthy to have been written by the 
author of Ecclesiastes, and it must be 
studied attentively by all who desire to 
enter into the mind of Tennyson, for, 
from what he used to tell me when 
thinking it into being, I can testify that 
the *‘ Ancient Sage ”’ sets forth his own 
views more fully than any of his other 
poems. How like a clarion his voice 
rang forth in these lines, which are a 
very gospel of hopefulness : — 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of 
Faith ! 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of ‘‘ Yes’’ and 
“6 No,” 

She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the 
Worst, 

She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wailed 
‘* Mirage.” 


I asked my uncle whether he agreed 
with Bacon’s dictum that Pilate’s ques- 
tion, ‘* What is truth ?’’? was put jest- 
ingly :— 

No [he unhesitatingly answered] it was 
in no spirit of jesting he uttered those 
words. ‘They may have been accompanied 
with a shrug of the shoulder, and spoken in 
a cynical tone, but I rather believe they 
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had learnt that there was no truth in the 
religious systems then in vogue, and knew 
not where to seek it. Alas ! that we should 
hear this cry repeated in our own age, and 
that men should fail to find their soul’s 
craving for truth satisfied by Christianity. 
‘The great spread of Agnosticism and unbe- 
lief of all kinds seems to me to show that 
there is an evil time close at hand. Some- 
times I feel as if it would not surprise me 
to see all things perish. I firmly believe 
that if God were to withdraw himself from 
the world around us, and from within us, 
for but one instant, every atom of creation, 
both animate and 
utterly to naught, for in him alone do all 
beings and things exist. He can and does 
answer every earnest prayer, as I know 
from my own experience. E 
is something higher than God. If there be, 
then it must be God. Whatever is the 
highest of all must be the Deity, call it by 
what name you will. Wherever life is, 
there God is, specially in the life of man. 
We are all sons of God, but one alone is 
worthy to be called the Son of Man, the 
representative of the whole of humanity. 
That to my mind is the diviner title of the 
two, for none dare apply to himself this 
title save Christ, who is the representative 
of the whole human race. 

I believe that beside our material body 
we possess an immaterial body, something 
like what the ancient Egyptians called the 
Ka. I do not care to make distinctions 
between the soul and the spirit, as men did 
in days of old, though perhaps the spirit is 
the best word to use of our higher nature, 
that nature which I believe in Christ to 
have been truly divine, the very presence 
of the Father, the one only God, dwelling 
in the perfect man. Though nothing is 
such a distress of soul to me as to have this 
divinity of Christ assailed, yet I feel we 
must never lose sight of the unity of the 
Godhead, the three persons of the Trinity 
being like three candles giving together one 
light. Ilove that hymn, ‘* Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,’’ and should like to 
write such a one. 

We shall have much to learn in a future 
world, and I think we shall all be children 
to begin with when we get to heaven, what- 
ever our age when we die, and shall grow 
on there from childhood to the prime of 
life, at which we shall remain forever. My 
idea of heaven is to be engaged in perpetual 
ministry to souls in this and other worlds. 


AGNES GRACE WELD. 


inanimate, would come | 


says there | 
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| From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE SEARCH AFTER CULTURE. 


} A TRUE STORY. 


Ir was a hot May day at Florence. 
| The sun’s rays poured on the pavement 
|of the street, which reflected a fierce 
|glare that simmered in the distance, 
|but they played about the Campanile 
| till its old marbles almost lived beneath 
‘the glow. As I wandered along, look- 
ling for a place where coolness might 
|help the digestion of lunch, the deep 
shade of the Via Calzaioli beyond the 
| burning Piazza del Duomo appeared 
| refreshing, so passing across the inter- 
vening space I entered almost the first 
restaurant. Small things hang upon 
small things as well as on great. If it 
had not been exceedingly warm for the 
time of year, it would not have occurred 
to me to seek the shelter of the Cal- 
zaioli, and the following characteristic 
story would never have been heard. 

With the thermometer registering 
summer heat, it was natural to desire 
elbow-room, to select an unoccupied 
‘table; and having ordered my lunch, 
| including a small flask of Chianti, I 
leant back against the long, red-cush- 
ioned seat lining the wall, and gazed 
around. 

Presently an American girl of twenty- 
three or four approached. She was 
dressed in plain black, had no gloves, 
wore an unfashionable brown hat, and 
carried a Baedeker in her hand. She 
looked like a tourist doing the sights 
of London—an intelligent, observant 
tourist. Not at all a fin du siécle young 
woman, with a head full of crude ideas, 
but an unsophisticated American very 
much of ‘the world as it is on her own 
continent among the travelling class, 
yet not of the world at large. She 
scanned every one, pondering a second 
or two. Instinctively a feeling arose — 
the object of her consideration was the 
vacant seat at the table. Instinctively 
also I felt, having some knowledge of 
the United States, that she had the vir- 
tues and faults of her race. It was too 
hot a day to be drawn into conversa- 
tion, to hear that America was the 
greatest nation on earth, that Botti- 
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celli’s pictures were ‘* just lovely,’’ or 
that Europe would be bankrupt if it 
were not for American travel ; so, sum- 
moning to my aid whatever amount of 
British indifference might naturally be 
mine, I happily succeeded, as I thought, 
in impressing on her mind the disagree- 
ableness of being my vis-a-vis, by a 
sort of occult, electrical communication 
which frequently exists between two 
individuals near to each other, but may 
possibly yet be scientilically established 
as a telegraphic, spirit-intercourse be- 
tween individuals apart, that will widen 
knowledge and explain psychical ex- 
periences. She passed by the chair, 
hesitated a moment at another table, 
and then sat down. The next moment, 
however, she stood up, turned round, 
and walking in my direction, deliber- 
ately took the empty place. 

‘*Confound her!’ I said to myself, 


as a certain undefinable shadow of com- 
ing fate crept over me, dissimilar from 
-what I had expected, and the quick 
eyes of all the Italians began to study 


the situation. At the same instant the 
waiter brought my lunch and handed 
the menu to the American. 

With a glum look I immediately dived 
into the humble Tuscan dish called 
** Tortorelli,’’ and unavoidably saw that 
the Italian phraseology was to her so 
much double-Dutch. She turned over 
the pages of Baedeker, tried to discover 
amid the meagre list of Italian words a 
name corresponding with another on 
the menu, and then said in English to 
the waiter, ‘‘I want something to eat, 
but don’t understand Italian.’”’ The 
waiter smiled the smile of him who ex- 
pects a tip, and tendered again the bill 
of fare. 

Until then she had been as indiffer- 
ent toward me as I had been toward 
her, and if silent demonstration has a 
meaning, she must have observed I 
wished her a thousand miles away. I 
had heard, too, expressions of that kind 
before ; had seen an American woman 
thumping on the counter of a Tirolese 
shop, loudly demanding * brass nails,”’ 
and finally getting them ; but when she 
could not succeed in making herself 
understood, when the waiter kept on 
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smiling, at the same time casting forth 
glances of surprise, it was impossible to 
continue quietly eating as if she were 
not there, so I said, “If you have no 
objection I will be glad to order your 
lunch.” 

A smile lit up her face. Her clear 
brown eyes —noticed briefly, seemed 
childishly innocent — were full of ex- 
pression. She thanked me, and I gave 
the necessary orders. 

We relapsed again into silence, but 
she quickly broke it by saying, ‘‘ I’m in 
great trouble ! Will you help me ?” 

Now, had the girl been English, I 
might probably have recommended her 
to apply to the British chaplain, as the 
fittest man to examine the troubles of 
stray young females about a foreign 
town. As it was, however, my Amer- 
ican memories bade me wait. I knew 
that, to a certain degree, it was the cus- 
tom for an American girl or woman of 
the middle classes to claim aid from a 
strange man if occasion arose, much as 
if he were a brother or a kinsman, and 
to expect to receive it without a thought 
of anything else on either side. It is 
an old-fashioned New World bit of 
chivalry, perfectly comprehended by 
the people of the United States. Be- 
sides, happening to be a believer in the 
future of the Anglo-Saxon race, in the 
union of Englishmen all over the world, 
I felt secretly pleased to think, notwith- 
standing the failure of my efforts to be 
alone on a warm day, that we two 
strangers could thoroughly judge each 
other directly, could arrive at what was 
good or bad in each other by the natural 
inheritance of a common tongue. I 
therefore rapidly scrutinized her hands, 
face, dress, everything. The accent of 
her voice sounded as a genuine appeal, 
and she modestly stood my almost of- 
fensively critical examination. As a 
precaution, nevertheless, I said, ‘*‘ Have 
you no friends? Florence is full of 
Americans! Where are you stay- 
ing ?”’ She replied she had no friends 
in Europe, very few even in the United 
States, and had gone to an hotel not far 
off, the name of which was familiar. 
Seeing me half hesitate, and doubtless 
feeling herself the subject of close 
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scrutiny, she remarked, ‘Ah! I see 
you don’t care to help me.” 

““Not so,’? I said, having made up 
‘* What is there I can do for 


my mind. 
you?” 

She then told me she feared a friend 
at Chicago must be very ill, as no letter 
had come for a month, though the 
friend was aware of her address ; that 
she had cabled to inquire, had received 
the answer, but was afraid to read it. 
Would I read it for her and find out if 
the news were good? If so, it might 
be divulged. If it were bad, I was not 
to let her know the extent of its bad- 
ness, — must answer in such a way that 
she could still have hope. 

At the conclusion she put her hand 
upon the table, holding there the tele- 
gram. Involuntarily I fastened my 
eyes on her fingers. She wore merely 
asmall gold ring, with a black guard- 
ring as if scooped out from a gutta- 
percha button, — a curious transatlantic 
fashion long ago prevalent among 
schoolboys of advanced years. I asked 
if there was no American woman at 
the hotel who could have done this for 
her. 

‘“*No.”’ she replied, ‘‘ there was no 
one, only the porter, who did not speak 
English.” 

‘Well, then,’ I answered, ‘let me 
have it;’’ and taking it up I began to 
open the envelope. She drew herself 
together into an attitude of intense ex- 
pectation, saying at the same time, 
‘“‘Remember! It must not be bad.” 

With some curiosity I read the con- 
tents, simply the word ‘* Yes.”’ I im- 
mediately therefore inquired, what was 
her cable to Chicago. 

“* Are you well?” 

** Ah, then,’ I said, feeling relieved, 
“it’s all right. Whoever it-is, is quite 
well.” 

This evidently gave her great satis- 
faction ; she smiled happily, leaned 
back in the chair and thanked me, yet 
it seemed as if a shade of disappoint- 
ment lightly passed over her. At the 
same minute her lunch appeared, and 
constraint being broken, we both com- 
menced to chat as if we were old 
friends. 
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**You’re not an American!” she 
remarked. 

‘* No,” I answered. 

‘‘ You hurt my feelings just now by 
asking if I had no friends, and where I 
lived, but we do things differently in 
America.”’ 

*“*Oh yes, I am aware of that, and 
beg to apologize.” 

‘* Doubtless, to you, it may have 
sounded strange. Still, I had only 
three days to see Florence. I’m work- 
ing like a horse, and if the news had 
been bad I couldn’t have gone on, but I 
felt it must be done. I’m engaged to 
be married to an American gentleman. 
He’s a splendid fellow ; there’s nobody 
like him. He speaks all the languages, 
and I must make myself worthy otf 
him. I learned French after a six 
months’ residence at a Paris pension, 
then went to London, saw everything 
there, and finding I had just two hun- 
dred dollars left, came out to Genoa 
from Southampton in a steamer of the 
Norddeutscher line as a steerage pas- 
senger for two pounds. Oh, it was an 
awful experience! I can hardly real- 
ize it, or tell any one what it was. 
Now, however, it is over. I did it tor 
him. He’s been through these places, 
knows the art, is highly cultured. I 
had to know it too. In order to helr 
him I must know even more than he 
does. I’ve seen Genoa and Florence 
pretty well, am going on to Venice to- 
night, and so northward towards home. 
What else is there to do here? I’ve 
been to several churches and the gal- 
leries, as well as to San Marco, which I 
visited this morning. The picture at 
the Pitti of ‘* Judith and Holofernes ”’ 
has attracted me most.”’ 

As this tale proceeded, I congratu- 
lated myself on not having acted has- 
tily under preconceived impressions 
from the fear of being bored, upon hav- 
ing a slight acquaintance with American 
customs, for the recital was evidently 
giving her relief. Her whole soul en- 
tered into the narration, and she spoke 
con amore. My interest deepened in 
the girl. I forgot the heat, the restau- 
rant, the quick eyes of the Italians, and 
grieved that a self-sacrificing heart was 
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again in trouble. As she finished, I 
mentioned a few other places of note 
while revolving mentally what course to 
iake. Shall I offer her some money ? 
No, I thought. If she took it when 
not in need it would leave an unpleas- 
ant remembrance, —a great uncertainty 
hereafter if the story were genuine ; 
also, if she refused, as it struck me 
she would refuse, her feelings would 
have been hurt once more. A woman 
might have tendered it, a man could 
not. Shall I take her to one of my 
American friends? That would lose 
time and prevent her seeing the re- 
mainder of Florence. She intended 
going the same night to Venice, and 
had each day marked out so as to catch 
a German ocean steamer by a certain 
date. Probably, too, she wouldn’t go. 
What, then, could be done ? Here was 
a girl flying over Europe, possessed, 
Alastor-like, with a spirit to follow where 
iis promptings led, and these were to 
obtain culture at great risk, by hard 
work through steerage passages and 
third-class Continental trains, not for 
herself, but to become capable of help- 
ing a man forward whom she regarded 
as a superior mortal whose back already 
might bear early traces of archangelic 
wings, who knew about her foreign 
travels, who hadn’t written for a month, 
and in response to a cable, replies only 
**Yes.”? The sending of the tele- 
graphic message, after a month’s ces- 
sation of letters, showed they had 
previously been in close touch, and 
their stoppage looked as if he were 
taking the first step towards breaking 
up a relationship, the formation of 
which had acted as an inducement to 
the undertaking of a lonely journey. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, he was 
imitating that fool of Ibsen’s play by 
trying how far he could make a wom- 
an’s soul subject to some quixotic ca- 
price called training. The girl, I had 
grown fully conviuced, was above sus- 
picion, was possessed of a high ideal, 
even if a trifle romantic, for a prosaic 
world ; but youth has its glamour, she 
lived in that golden period of semi-igno- 
rance and bliss, the gliding out from 
which fills us with regret. She loved. 
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She had a hero. The heroic age is 
never finished. I took a dislike to the 
fellow. . Culture, be hanged ! I solilo- 
quized. He is a commercial traveller, 
who must speak the business slang of 
two or three languages as a seller of 
Yankee export ‘notions,’’ answering 
partly to ‘Articles de Paris” and 
tinned goods, not always to be bought 
without reflection. Perhaps he’s a 
German, hawking Rio coffee or pork 
sausages round the mixed populations 
of the Western States. Why didn’t he 
put into his cable one secret word of 
love, one sentence which she might 
interpret to herself and feel it was all 
right ?. She was probably a village lass, 
living close to and influenced by Chi- 
cago, who read Longfellow and the 
light papers in American magazines 
on Italian art. Could Judith be her 


female ideal, bent, as she certainly ap- 
peared, upon performing a great feat ? 
I recollected the shade of disappoint- 
ment that had flitted across her face. 
What was to be done? Ought I even 
to interfere ? Should I not preserve a 


strict unconcern, a merely courteous de- 
meanor? These thoughts went through 
me like a shot. She asked for water. 
This gave time. I explained it was 
unwise to drink water recklessly abroad, 
and forced upon her a tumbler of wine. 

By now my luncheon was finished. 
I lit a cigarette to gain a few more mo- 
ments, and then decided a line of action 
must be taken. It was clear, firstly, 
she did not appreciate the danger of 
talking to strange men in large restau- 
rants as if in her own land. She did 
not conceive that trouble could only en- 
sue. It was not my business either, to 
didactically speak to a stranger. It 
seemed clear, secondly, if, on arrival at 
home, her ideal was shattered by the 
fine knight proving false, that she 
might go crazy. It never occurred to 
her to suspect the cessation of letters 
could mean the cooling down of love, 
and if this were to happen, her heroic 
efforts would be lost. Thereupon the 
thought flashed out, if I break a bit her 
ideal, it will be an unsympathetic les- 
son, teaching her not lightly henceforth 
to consult chance European men. She 
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was so simple, that had I been a villain, 
a little sympathy would have entirely 
won her confidence, and the result at 
the least must have conveyed a moral 
shock. If, again, when she reaches 
home, her lover is no ionger true, she 
will think of the conversation in the 
Florentine restaurant, and that will 
check the first rush of disappointment ; 
while, if he is true, the recollection of 
the haphazard meeting with me will 
vanish away from memory amid the 
fulness of joy. I was not afraid of 
a melodramatic suicide in the Grand 
Canal, or & la Frangaise, if my action 
sent her off at a tangent. Americans 
are naturally hopeful and_ practical. 
Love also endures. 

I consequently said, ‘* Do you believe 
ideality and reality are identical terms ? 
No doubt they ought to be. If an idea 
is capable of correct proof, as a matter 
of fact it is real ; but unfortunately, as 
the world goes, it is not often the case. 
My opinion is, he is not worthy of 
you.” 

** Ah, yes!” she replied, mistaking 
my words, ‘* I know I’m not worthy of 
him. He’s far too good for me.”’ 

“O no!” I answered, * you do not 
understand. He is not worthy of you.” 

A stillness followed. The sentence 
was comprehended. Then she said de- 
spondingly, ** Ah! I shall never marry 
him now.” 

** Don’t think that,” I rejoined ; ‘it 
is better always to take a cheerful view 
of life,’ wishing to lift her when the 
other side had been seen. 

She thought a little. I saw that the 
long silence of the month was sterev- 
typing itself into an objective fact, and, 
with the brief cable, were both rising 
into their natural positions in the pic- 
ture which must be passing across her 
mind like a slide through a magic-lan- 
tern. She looked at me a little crest- 
fallen, then shook her head mournfully, 
saying, ‘* We’ve been too confidential. 
Good-bye.”’ 

I stood up and bowed, feeling the 
sudden conclusion was a slight rebuke 
for taking so much upon miyself,—a 
gentle but proper defence of herself. 
She went to the far end of the restau- 
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rant to pay her bill, and when passing 
out before me took not the smallest 
notice ; but, as she disappeared into 
the street, it seemed from the lines of 
her back, from a sort of general pulling 
up, as if the nervous force had been 
drawn together again—as if she had 
gathered resolution to fulfil all present 
intentions, to face bravely an unsettled, 
an unknown future. 


From The Speaker. 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 

A LONG and honorable history, not 
without its fluctuating fortunes and 
times of depression, attaches to the 
Spectator. From the days of Mr. Rin- 
toul onwards, it has kept itself in the 
yan of British journalism, has faithfully 
maintained the best traditions of the 
national press, and has set an example 
which every other critical newspaper 
in the empire would do well to follow. 
Its present editors and proprietors, Mr. 
Richard Hutton and Mr. Townshend, 
became associated together in the man- 
agement of the paper more than thirty 
years ago. They acquired it when its 
fortunes were at the - lowest, and by 
dint of sheer hard work, manful inde- 
pendence, and real ability, they have 
succeeded in making not only a hand- 
some ‘property’ in the commercial 
sense, but one of the leading powers in 
journalism. Without saying anything 
derogatory to the high character and 
remarkable abilities of his partner, 
we may at once observe that it is Mr. 
Hutton who, in the eyes of the present 
generation, represents the Spectator. 
His individuality it is which we find 
impressed upon every page of the re- 
view ; and in its successive phases of 
political thought it is his mental wan- 
derings which it has followed. Bit by 
bit the conviction has been forced upon 
many of us that if English journalism 
has a chief—and even a republic ac- 
knowledges a head — he is to be found 
in Mr. Hutton. And great as the dis- 
tinction of being the chief ‘* newspaper 
man’ of his generation must be under 
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any circumstances, it is immeasurably 
increased when we consider under what 
circumstances it has been acquired by 
the editor of the Spectator. He has 
certainly not gained it either by any 
exceptional gift in the way of that 
flashy writing which is so dear to the 
Philistine public, nor by any of those 
adventitious circumstances which some- 
times force a journalist into prominence. 
The Spectator has never pretended to 
be more than a review in which the 
opinions of certain men upon the ques- 
tions of the hour were to be found. 
Although long the leading organ of Lib- 
eral thought and Liberal statesmen in 
the weekly press, it was never the 
mere advocate of a particular party, 
and when, a few years ago, it ceased to 
be the representative of the cause 
which it had so long championed with 
such success, there was not a single 
man among its readers who had the 
right to reproach it, or to charge its 
editors with backsliding. It continued 
to be what it had been all along, the 
perfectly honest and straightforward 
exponent of the opinions of certain 
able and independent men. Those who 
have read the Spectator with regularity 
for the last twenty or thirty years have 
been witnesses of the gradual develop- 
ment of a remarkable mind. Of the 
readers of what other journal in the 
world could so much as this be said ? 
We shall steadily refrain here from 
entering into any discussion of the 
present attitude of the journal with 
which we are dealing with regard to 
party politics. This much only need 
be said on that subject: that no man 
who knows the editors of the Spec- 
tator doubts their absolute sincerity, or 
questions the fact that, in changing to 
a large extent their views upon the 
political and ethical problems of the 
time, they have been guided by only 
the highest motives. It is a sad thing 
to many of us that we cannot any longer 
see eye to eye with the editor of the 
Spectator on the topics of the day. We 
have had to part company with our old 





the time when we marched by his side. 
As for our personal estimate of his 
character, or of the manner in which 
he discharges the high duties of his 
office, it has not been affected in even 
the slightest degree by all that has hap- 
pened of late. There are some, indeed, 
who feel the separation so keenly that, 
like parted lovers who cannot bear to 
revisit the scene of their lost joys, they 
can no longer bear even to look at the 
Spectator. ‘* My respect for Mr. Hut- 
ton is so great,’ wrote a very distin- 
guished man not very long ago, * that I 
no longer venture to read his paper.”’ 
And though the compliment thus con- 
veyed may sound curiously, it was 
meant in earnest. 

It is generally admitted that the func- 
tions of the weekly newspaper are 
altogether different from those of an 
ordinary daily. Brief as is the differ- 
ence of time between the one and the 
other, it suffices to impose upon the 
editor of the weekly certain duties 
which nobody seeks to lay upon his col- 
league of the daily. He is expected to 
view matters from a higher standpoint 
and to take a more comprehensive sur- 
vey of the situation than the editor who 
pronounces judgment at midnight upon 
the speech that has been made or the 
division that has been taken a few 
minutes before. There must be a cer- 
tain sense of detachment about the 
editor of the weekly that you never 
expect to find in the daily journalist. 
Leisure, perhaps, is too large a word 
to use in connection even with the 
editor of the Spectator in these days ; 
but if a weekly journal is to prove suc- 
cessful, it must absolutely rid itself of 
that sense of breathless hurry which 
invariably attaches itself to the daily 
newspaper. Here you expect to find 
more thought and less declamation ; 
less passion and greater impartiality ; a 
sobriety of utterance that, though by 
no means so telling at the moment as 
the brilliant writing of the dailies, has 
infinitely greater staying power. In all 
these respects the Spectator has from 


friend and leader; but we have done | the first proved itself to be admirably 
so with real reluctance, and, looking | qualified to fill its place in the world of 
back, we have a grateful recollection of! journalism. The writing in it, what- 
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ever else it may have been, has at least 
been quite unlike the writing in the 
dailies. The members of the staff have 
successfully caught their editor’s tone 
and style, and the paper as a whole kas 
been as sober and reasonable as a uni- 
versity sermon. Culture, breadth of 
thought, a keen interest in metaphys- 
ical and literary as well as_ political 
questions, and a yet keener interest in 
questions of theology, have from the 
first been the marked characteristics of 
Mr. Hutton ; and those who have read 
the Spectator have found these charac- 
teristics in its pages. But Mr. Hutton 
himself is changed, and his journal has 
changed with him. He no longer occu- 
pies his old standpoint in theology, and 
thousands of readers have either ad- 
vanced with him to his new position or 
have sorrowfully turned away, unable 
to follow him longer. Whether with 
him or against him, they have never 
lost the impression that they were in 
the presence of a strong individuality, 
a powerful mind, and a noble soul. 

Of the influence which the Spectator 
has wielded in the hands of its present 
editors everybody is conscious. There 
was a time when the journalists of the 
United Kingdom invariably found a 
text for their Monday’s leaders in the 
Spectator of the preceding Saturday. 
There was another period when the 
paper was read with keen attention by 
the leading statesmen of the Liberal 
party, and when its editor was con- 
sulted upon questions of high policy. 
And probably it still is what it has long 
been, the favorite political and literary 
journal in the parsonages of England. 
In other words, it has been the think- 
ing people whom it has influenced. 
What higher influence could any jour- 
nalist desire to possess ? 

Among the other characteristics of 
the paper that must be noticed in this 
imperfect sketch is the manifest desire 
of its editors to cultivate a spirit of gen- 
uine fairness in their dealings with 
their fellow-creatures. They fail some- 
times to attain it; for perfection is 
beyond their reach, as it is beyond the 
reach of others. Sometimes, indeed, 
they seem to be almost ludicrously un- 
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fair towards a particular antagonist. 
But when that is the case, the careful 
reader will quickly perceive that it is 
not from passion or prejudice, or from 
any deliberate intention to ‘smash ”’ 
an adversary, that the editor has been 
unfair ; but simply from an error in his 
point of view, a flaw in his logic, by 
means of which he has been led to a 
wrong conclusion. Yet even if these 
deviations from the path he has marked 
out for himself were far more numerous 
than they are, the editor of the Specta- 
tor would still remain the very type of 
a fair and honorable journalist, whom 
no man might fear to meet in open con- 
test, and whose blows, however hard 
they might be, would never be aimed 
below the belt. The Spectator does not 
lend itself to the views of new schools 
and sets. It has never aspired to set a 
literary fashion ; and it has a just con- 
tempt for some standards in art and 
ethics which, at all times, some noisy 
clique or other is striving to establish. 
Old-fashioned is perhaps the word 
which best suits its opinions on literary 
questions and others akin to them ; and 
a right wholesome old fashion it is. 
The weaknesses of the journal are cer- 
tainly to be classed with those we call 
amiable. It hates with a perfect hatred 
a man who defends vivisection ; it be- 
lieves apparently that our four-legged 
fellow-creatures are but undeveloped 
men, and provides us every week with 
some delightfully quaint story of the 
sagacious magpie order. Occasionally 
it raises a laugh against itself by its 
simple credulity. But there is nothing 
ill-natured in the laugh, and we love 
our Spectator all the more because its 
innocent faith has once or twice been 
imposed upon. 

But that which stamps the Spectator 
with a character of its own is the fact 
that for thirty years past through its 
pages the reading public of Great Brit- 
ain have been brought into constant 
contact with a powerful and noble 
mind, and that here, without any brag- 
ging over the greatness of the functions 
of the press, any attempt at self-adver- 
tisement or self-eulogy, we have seen a 
great journalist exercising those func- 
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tions without fear and without reproach, 
to the lasting benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, 


From All The Year Round. 
WINTER SCENES IN GOTHENBURG. 
THE entrance into Gothenburg in 
winter is apt at times to be startling. 
The ice of the Gotha River forms rap- 
idly, and unless the cutters from the 
port are constantly at work, it would 
soon suspend navigation to and from 


this very important town. It is a broad | 


mouth, this of the Gotha, so that it is 
difficult to determine where the river 
ends and the North Sea begins. The 
ice stretches for miles, Islets bestud 
it — rocky little mounds, cold white in 
their mantles of snow, and for the most 
part free from houses. The passage of 
the river is marked by slim fir posts 
sunk in the water. But the ice often 
packs, snaps these indicators, and car- 
ries them away with the flow oi the 
tide. This constitutes one of the perils 
of the Gotha mouth in winter. The 
captains of the merchant vessels here 
often have their hearts in their mouths. 

‘That was a narrow thing, between 
ourselves,’’ said the master of one such 
vessel to the writer the other day, as 
we were crashing through the ice on 
the way towards England. ‘One of 
those sticks has gone. It stood on a 
rock only fifteen feet below water at 
half tide. We draw twenty feet, and it 
is half tide now.” 

As I looked about at the utter desola- 
tion of the Swedish coast line within 
sight, it seemed as if a ship might have 
a very bad time here on a winter’s 
night, even though the wind lay low. 
I agreed with the captain that we were 
well through our little trial. But he 
was too busy to trouble himself about 
such congratulations. We were by no 
means yet out of the reach of disaster 
from the same causes. 

Once safely in Gothenburg port, one 
is prone to admire this Swedish town 
perhaps inordinately. At night it is 
particularly gay, with its tall electric 
lamp-posts all along its quays, and its 
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glow of electricity in most shop win- 
dows. The Gothenburgers claim that 
they are one of the best-lit towns in 
Europe. Itis a substantial vaunt ; and 
yet [ think they are entitled to the 
credit of it. One may go into many 
houses, and many flats of the large 
houses in the wealthy suburbs, and fail 
to find gas, lamps, or candles in common 
use. From my hotel bedroom window 
I looked across the street into three 
| shops —a saddler’s, a gilder’s, and a 
|confectioner’s. In none of these shops 
|was electricity wanting; and I must 
say the tarts and bonbons of the last- 
mentioned merchant had a most seduc- 
tive appearance under the searching 
radiance, 

After this enterprise of illumination, 
one admires the exceeding good order, 
width, and symmetry of the Gothen- 
burg thoroughfares. I know no city to 
equal it in this respect,—at least no 
|city of its size. Its permeation by 
|fine broad canals is a further beautifi- 
ication of it. To be sure, in winter 
‘these are likely to be as rigid as those 
| of the Dutch towns. A number of 
| herring-boats and lesser craft are caught 
|fast in the ice, and vain are the efforts 
of the big-booted fishermen to break 
their way into the harbor. It must be 
admitted that a street fifty yards wide, 
with a canal in its midst, having solid 
and seemly granite quays and bridges, is 
a rarity in our own land. The Gothen- 
burgers may well be proud of the fore- 
sight and quite remarkable taste with 
which their ancestors, a century or two 
ago, designed their city. 

In its environs, also, Gothenburg 
charms for many reasons. Instead of 
fortifications it is semi-girdled by a 
broad canal, with artificial woodlands 
and gardens open to the public. The 
Nya Alleen, or new avenue, is a de- 
lightful promenade. In winter it is apt 
to be a tritle cold, because of its bracing 
exposure. But even then there is the 
chance of sport on its ice; and after 
all, the dry cold of the Swedish winter 
does not harass like the conventional 
sequence of frosts and thaws —with 
fogs thrown in—which makes up an 
average winter in England. Near this 


in Gothenburg. 
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pretty promenade is the market square, 
which, as may be supposed, is some- 
what picturesque an hour or two ere 
noon. It strikes one as odd to see so 
much frozen milk. Eggs, too, are far 
more plentiful than after an experience 
of Norway in December one would ex- 
pect. Perhaps, however, they are mer- 
chandise laid in the autumn, and kept 
‘“‘fresh’’ after the newest methods, or 
they may be imported ‘ winter” eggs 
from England, in return for the eggs 
and butter which —the former in sum- 
mer and the latter all the year round — 
Sweden sends so abundantly into Lon- 
donand Hull. There is, however, more 
dead meat in this Gothenburg market 
than a vegetarian would like tosee. I 
must confess that the sight of the stiff 
carcases of the frozen pigs and sheep 
is not a conspicuously fascinating one, 
even to a man who enjoys a pork chop 
and a saddle of mutton as much as most 
things. 

A mile or two farther from the out- 
skirts of Gothenburg we come to a 
beautiful little nook of woods and turf 
and water, called Slottskogsparken. It 
is a kind of Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens. Having previously taken a drive 
farther afield, and tasted on the palate 
the very arid more distant surroundings 
of Gothenburg — granite rocks piled 
about with a profusion worthy of Suth- 
erlandshire — one is the more disposed 
to admire this little sylvan resort. In 
summer of course it offers all the lures 
of open-air concerts, coffee arbors, and 
such things, with which Sweden and 
Europe in general brighten the season 
of long days. But it is also agreeable 
enough in winter, when the trees are 
frosted, the ponds are swept free from 
snow, and the youth and beauty of the 
town come hither with their skates. 
The Swedes may not be such accom- 
plished skaters as their half-brothers of 
Norway; but they are fairly deft. 
Some of the Gothenburg maidens are 
quite clever and graceful enough to 
excite warm admiration. By the lake- 
side is a convenient café, where Swed- 
ish punch and other fluids may be 
drunk, and where for a few pence you 
may sup or dine like a bird from a vari- 
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ety of small individual dishes, contain- 
ing flesh, cooked and uncooked, and, if 
you are in luck, also some of the very 
excellent Cardamon cheese that one 
does not get elsewhere than in Sweden. 
When the moon is up Slottskogsparken 
is exceedingly animated, and the tram- 
way from the town brings visitors to 
the ice by the score. But the Swedes 
are—in winter—a somewhat. staid, 
early-going people, and it is depressing 
to be rung off the ice by a bell at about 
seven o’clock. Even patriotic Gothen- 
burgers, acquainted with the world 
outside Sweden, admit willingly that 
though their town is beautiful, public- 
spirited, and rich, it is rather dull. 
The gaiety of Stockholm, they say, 
eclipses it. But the second city in 
Sweden ought not to bow to such an 
admission, especially while it is about 
twelve hours’ distance from the capital 
by express train, and an indefinite 
number of hours by a slow train. 

It may be expected of me to deduce 
all this prosperity in Gothenburg from 
the local system of dispensing spirituous 
liquors to the public. I protest, how- 
ever, that I propose to do nothing of 
the kind. Gothenburg’s situation is 
alone enough to ensure it a considerable 
future, whether Sweden and Norway 
continue to run in harness together, 
pulling different ways now and then as 
all the world knows, or whether the 
Norwegian independents by and by cut 
the silken ties which have bound them 
to their more aristocratic neighbors. 
Gothenburg is not the immaculate town 
temperance orators would like to pro- 
claim it. As seaports go, it can, 
however, still less be twitted with its 
immorality and corroding thirst. 

As amatter of fact, the Gothenburgers 
do not all drink water. There are quite 
enough bottles of alcoholic beverages 
in the shop windows, and the seafaring 
men who gather about the quays bear 
the well-known tokens of mortals to 
whom strong drinks are familiar as 
household words. I had the advantage 
of travelling one day for a short dis- 
tance in company with two Gothenburg 
young men of the artisan class, and a 
comely, Madonna-faced damsel, who 
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appeared to be the sister of the one 
and the sweetheart of the other. They 
carried a bottle of brandy to solace 
them on the way, and all three of them 
enjoyed it. I suppose it was a quart 
bottle, and it was obviously undiluted 
with water. Yet in an hour they had 
consumed it, and the empty bottle had 
been thrown through the carriage win- 
dow. I make no inferences from this 
trivial episode of local life; but it 
proves, I think, at any rate, that the 
taste for strong drink in Gothenburg is 
far from eradicated. Of course, how- 
ever, no one in his senses imagines 
that the Gothenburg administrators ex- 
pected to do more than hamper the 
appetites of their fellow-citizens in this 
particular ; and herein they have cer- 
tainly succeeded. Perhaps it is due in 
a measure to the local licensing system 
that the English porter manufactory 
here does so well. On the other hand, 
it may be due only to the prevalent love 
of English things in Sweden. It some- 
what surprised me at first to find two 
English novels running simultaneously 
in two of the daily papers of the place. 
No doubt, however, it is an affair of 
political economy. We take Gothen- 
burg’s — that is, Sweden’s — butter, 
and it accepts our fiction in serial form. 

The customs of the table here differ 
from our own, as might be expected. 
An ordinary Swedish dinner is not a 
very lavish meal in the size and abun- 
dance combined of its dishes. But in 
its opening stage it is decidedly novel. 
There is a sideboard covered with little 
plates, upon which sardines, raw her- 
rings, ham and beef slices, pickles, 
sausage, cheese, and other things are 
spread, and among these the diner is 
supposed to trifle away a few minutes. 
The average Swede, to whom the 
smérgasbord, or bread and butter table, 
as itis called, is a familiar institution, 
does entire justice to it. He goes from 
dish to dish impartially, and eats what 
appears to be a hearty meal before be- 
ginning the solid part of his dinner. 
Then he concludes with a glass of 
Jinkel, or corn brandy, and with a sigh 
of expectation seats himself for the 
soup. Living is cheap in Sweden. A 
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discreet person may always dine and 
sup from the smérgasbord alone, for 
which he would be charged only three 
or four pence. 

A common sight in Gothenburg in 
winter, just before the heads of the 
canals get blocked with ice, is the 
amassing of herrings in huge numbers, 
and their preparation for export to 
London, and also to the interior of 
Sweden. Of late years the catch of 
these useful fish off the Swedish coasts 
has been quite small. Norway does an 
immensely superior trade in them. 
But now and then a good time comes, 
and the bustle in the port on these occa- 
sions is highly interesting. The fish 
are hoisted from the smacks by the 
basketful and packed in ice with great 
expedition for the vessel getting up 
steam to depart in the course of an 
hour or two. Also, they are shovelled 
on to open railway trucks one after the 
other, and these saunter off to the 
towns between Gothenburg and Stock- 
holm. Terribly slow are the goods 
trains which convey the herrings and 
other merchandise. They take passen- 
gers as well as herrings at a rate of 
litle more than ten miles an hour. 

The movements of the herring in the 
North Sea would interest the Gothen- 
burg fisherfolk if they could understand 
by what rule —if any — they were 
regulated. Nothing seems more spec- 
ulative than the search for these fish. 
Sometimes tens of years pass without a 
good herring year. Then, without any 
apparent reason, they come in multi- 
tudes. From the year 1300 to 1556 they 
are said to have almost disappeared. 
During the next two centuries their 
coming and going was extremely er- 
ratic. Then the year 1787 arrived, 
which enriched the merchants of this 
town famously. Fifteen hundred mil- 
lion fish are said to have been taken 
then, and ‘* Gothenburg something re- 
sembled Melbourne in the early days of 
the gold diggings.’”’ They were eaten, 
and salted, and boiled down for their 
oil, and it was devoutly hoped that 
1787 was but the first of a series of 
good years. But the herrings soon 
showed that they are not to be relied 
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upon, and the last century has been, 
comparatively speaking, a barren one. 

Of the ice needful for their packing 
there is, of course, no lack here. Lake 
Wener itself is only about fifty miles 
away, and the Gotha, between the lake 
and the sea, if not wholly frozen across, 
has hundreds of acres of its course 
covered with ice a foot or eighteen 
inches thick. The winters are some- 
times pretty hard here, though one 
does not feel the severity very much. 
Certainly there is never any such lack 
of fluid at Gothenburg as in the north- 
ern parts of the kingdom, where in 
January the water is all so fast that 
a baptism is sometimes accomplished 
with beer or soup. 

The visitor who enters Sweden by 
Gothenburg can hardly fail to be favor- 
ably impressed by his first acquaintance 
with King Oscar’s realm. The Gothen- 
burgers are exceptionally polite to stran- 
gers, well-informed, and agreeable. 
Their city is a worthy vestibule ‘o that 
gayest of gay places in the winter — 
Sweden’s capital. Between Stockholm 
and Gothenburg there is a healthy sort 
of rivalry. Both cities are growing 
very fast. Stockholm claims, with rea- 
son, to be much more beautiful and 
entertaining than Gothenburg ; but the 
Gothenburgers point to their admirable 
thoroughfares and street canals, and 
ask if Stockholm can rival these. 

The visitor, however, must on no ac- 
count journey between these two cities 
by any train that is not express in the 
strongest degree, else his idea of Sweden 
may be much changed. The villages 
of the land are not lovely unless their 
situation aids them very much. Even 
this, in winter, may be put out of court, 
for the many little lakes which lend a 
charm to the landscape in summer are 
from November to March obliterated 
under snow. The ordinary wooden 
cottage of the Swedish peasant is as 
plain as it can be. Even the sight of 
the green leaves at the window-sill 
does not allure the stranger. The 
housewife may be devoted to plants, 
but why, as a set-off, does she counte- 
nance a dung-heap at her front door ? 
It is nothing in excuse that the dung- 
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heap, like everything else in the open, 
is frozen hard as a rock. King Frost 
does not reign despotically for twelve 
months in the year. 


From The Speaker, 
WYCLIF AS HERO. 

CARLYLE long ago sang in his dithy- 
rambic vein the praises of the hero as 
prophet and as priest. Of the same 
stuff all heroes were made, but the stuff 
found its keenest temper and most effi- 
cient form in the Spiritual King, as he 
named the prophet, and the Spiritual 
Captain, as he called the priest. The 
subject woke in him the sleeping Cove- 
nanter, and he struggled to get the wild 
words out of him as if he had been a 
Moorland preacher charged to deliver 
the burden of the Lord. In one of his 
exquisite letters to his mother he told 
her, with a vanity pardonable because 
assumed — for he knew it would please 
her and make her feel almost as if he 
‘‘wagged his pow in a pulpit’? —‘“TI 
had people greeting yesterday,’’ and he 
described his audience, ‘‘ bonnie braw 
dames, ladies this and ladies that, old 
men of fourscore, men middle-aged, 
with fine steel-grey beards ; young men 
of the universities, of the law profes- 
sion, all sitting quite mum there, and 
the Annandale voice ‘gellying’ at 
them.’’ And he confessed he had been 
‘*shaken and stirred up considerably 
into a ‘raised’ state’? —i.e., he had 
had the prophetic afflatus, and he re- 
lieved himself like one who had in him 
the blood of the Westland Cameronian 
and the spirit of the later seceder. And 
he was not without his message. He 
might be something of a modern Divg- 
enes in search of a man, without feeling 
that he ought to be the man he was in 
search of ; but one thing was true of 
him, if he had a truculent tongue and a 
caustic pen, he yet knew a man when 
he found him, and never stinted his 
praise. The most judicial writers are 
often the least just; they so judge a 
man in the light of the history he made 
as to do injustice to the man as he was 
before he made the history, or it was 
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there with its light. Carlyle was any- 
thing but judicial, yet he was often 
essentially just. He understood the 
worth and the force of personalities, 
that history was made and ruled more 
by particular men than by general laws, 
and his aim was to get at the laws in 
the men rather than to see the men as 
shuttle-cocks, which certain battledores 
called laws drove hither and thither. 
For in faith, as in spirit and manner, 
he remained the Covenanter. Law was 
to him Will, moral while imperious, 
impersonated in the men who made 
history by being the servants of the 
Almighty. And so his heroic in history 
was only another name for the divine ; 
the great man was the vehicle of the 
hidden will his fathers had revealed, 
and what he meant was what they had 
maintained when they said * The saints 
shall govern the earth.’”? And on the 
whole the saint does govern it. Philip 
of Macedon is long since turned to 
clay, but Plato is still a living instructor 
of princes. Alexander is dead these 


two thousand odd years, but Aristotle 


remains a sceptred sovereign. It is 
only by the grace of Isaiah that the 
kings of Judah and Israel are not utterly 
forgotten ; and he preaches even more 
vigorously in this nineteenth century 
after Christ than he did in the eighth 
century before him. It is but a poor 
courage that is only equal to killing or 
being killed; it is courage of a finer 
and rarer quality that can so charge 
words with life as to make them act 
through all time like quickening spirits. 

The latest addition to the ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations” is a prophet, John 
Wyclif... Few men stand there by 
more indefeasible right. He was a 
speaker of words which count more 
than deeds, for they caused revolu- 
tions, and created heroes. Not that 
the words stood alone ; truth was in 
them, for action and reality were in the 
man. What he was may be learned in 
part, though only in part. The book 
is interesting, brightly but hurriedly 
written, uneven in quality, with little 
1 John Wyclif, last of the Schoolmen, and first 


of the English Reformers. By Lewis Sergeant. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1893, 
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first-hand knowledge ; often incorrect, 
though with some points of detail 
freshly and lucidly worked out, ex- 
pounded here and there with a good 
deal of easy-going conjecture, without 
much insight into the Schoolman it pro- 
fesses to treat of, with no very coherent 
ideas of the man and the reformer. The 
illustrations are abundant, of unequal 
merit, and are more illustrative of the 
time than of the book. We have six 
portraits, and are allowed to choose 
between them according to our taste, 
though with the help of judicious ad- 
vice from the author. On the whole 
we welcome the book as significant of 
the feeling in the larger England ; it is 
doubtful if in a purely English series it 
would have appeared. Wyclif is a 
hero to his people rather than to his 
home, though it has had few more 
characteristic sons, and still fewer with 
so many claims to grateful remem- 
brances. With him the religious ques- 
tion was at once social, economic, and 
national ; and though he defended the 
rights of the State against the tyranny 
of the Church, yet he no less maintained 
the cause of the poor against the exac- 
tions of the rich, and of the weak against 
the oppressions of the strong. He did 
as much for English prose as Chaucer 
did for English poetry ; and he did more 
for the enlightenment of Europe than 
any other single Englishman. One of 
the defects of Mr. Sergeant’s book is its 
failure to seize and to exhibit Wyclif’s 
significance for later movements, home 
and foreign. Continental scholars have 
here been at once truer to fact and more 
generous to the man; they possess 
eyes that controversy has not dimmed, 
and enjoy the distance that gives a real 
perspective. They have enabled us to 
see what Wyclif, vanquished at home, 
accomplished abroad. He gave Hus his 
ruling ideas, sowed the seeds of reform 
in Germany, changed the emphasis in 
religion from the ceremonial to the - 
ethical, carried the appeal from organ- 
ized authority to the authority of the 
Invisible Head, and so led the faith 
back to its sources as to restore to its 
Founder his supremacy. This doctrine 
of the Church profoundly influenced 
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Zwingli, and, for the Scriptures, Luther ; 
while his contention that of all a pas- 
tor’s duties the greatest was the recti- 
tude of his own life, and the next the 
preaching of the Word, sketched the 
ministerial ideal that the Reformed 
Churches were to attempt to make ac- 
tual. He was not by any means the 
first who preached in the vernacular, 
but he made it a real education, recog- 
nized that it was the concern of God’s 
people and not simply of priests or 
friars. In other words, his appeal was 
to the common reason, and he sum- 
moned men to its exercise, to achieve 
freedom by knowing the truth. 

Wyclif can never be studied apart 
from his time; in him all its forces 
met. He was essentially a Schoolman 
fashioned in the Oxford of Duns Scotus 
and Ockham and Fitz-Ralph. From 
Scotus came his constant tendency to 
interpret Deity under the category of 
Will; from Ockham the ‘nominalism 
that made him so cogent a critic of the 
mysteries that were repugnant to his 
reason; from Fitz-Ralph his love of 


justice and the belief that made religion 
limit dominion and control economics. 
But deeper than the Schoolman was 
the passion for purity, the desire to see 
a religion which should be rather of 


Christ than of the Church. Wyclif 
belongs to the great army of reformers 
whose inspiration has come from an 
attempted return to the primitive faith. 
Renan in a striking passage tells us 
that as Socrates founded philosophy, 
and Aristotle science, Jesus has founded 
religion ; and though religious thought 
has since he lived undergone revolu- 
tions and made great conquests, yet it 
can never escape from: the essential 
notion which he created, and to which 
it must ever return. And every time 
the return has been attempted a revolu- 
tion has come, and so the Founder re- 
mains the most recreative force in the 
religion he founded. And of this truth 
Wyclif is one of the most impressive 
witnesses. Out of the beliefs it cre- 
ated came his passion for reform. We 
know from his sermons the sort of evil 
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days upon which he had fallen, but not 
from his sermons alone. In Chaucer 
the friar is ‘‘wanton and merry,” a 
master of ‘‘ dalliance and fair lan- 
guage ;”’ he 

Knew well the taverns in every town, 

And every hostler and gay tapstere, 

Better than a lazar and a beggar. 


The pardoner whose “hair was yellow 
as wax,’ and ‘glaring eyes had he as 
an hare,’’ had also a rich collection of 
sacred things : — 


His wallet lay before him in his lap, 
Brimful of pardon come from Rome all hot. 


He had in his trunk 

Our lady’s veil, 
He said he had a gobbet of the sort 
Which Saint Peter had. 
But, as even more valuable, 


In a glass he had pig’s bones. 


What Chaucer said is sweet and dainty 
compared with what we find in Piers 
Plowman or Jack Ufland. And what 
could a man do who faced these men 
and times, not as a poet in search of 
the picturesque or of material for his 
satire, but as a man of religion who 
believed that the ideal for all ages 
was given us in the Gospel and words 
of Jesus Christ ? Why, what could he 
do but seek to go back to the ways 
and mind and methods of the Christ 
to whom he had returned? And so 
Wyclif preached in the manner of Jesus 
Christ ; called and trained disciples to 
go round the villages of England preach- 
ing the Gospel of the kingdom ; affirmed 
that not the priest and the Levite, but 
the good Samaritan was the good Chris- 
tian—not the Pharisee who sat in 
Moses’ seat, but the publican who con- 
fessed and renounced his sins was the 
saved man. And in doing this lies his 
real significance. He showed that the 
way back was the path of reform ; the 
man who would be a Christian must 
learn of Christ, and learning was pos- 
sible only to him who returned. The 
man who gave this lesson to his people 
was all the more a hero that he was a 
saint and not a martyr. 








